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CHAPTER XIX. 

The young chief, or rather the restored youth, 
awoke in a few days from the delirium into 
which the fever had plunged him, to a state of 
convalescence, and a consciousness of his altered 
condition. He now uttered with earnest tender- 
ness the endearing terms of “sister” and “father,” 
when he addressed Mary and Roughgrove. He 
spoke freely of the many things he had witnessed 
while living with the Indians, expressing his ab- 
horrence of their habits and nature, and declared 
that it was his intention never to have any farther 
intercourse with them. He promised, when he 
should be able to leave his bed, to read and study 
with Mary and Glenn, until he had made amends 
for the neglect of his education. These symptoms, 
and the tractable disposition accompanying them, 
caused Mary and Roughgrove to rejoice over the 
return of the long lost youth, and to bow in hum- 
ble thankfulness to the Disposer of all events, for 
the singular and providential circumstances at- 
tending his recovery. 

Joe had arrived in due course of time, (which 
was brief,) after his almost miraculous escape from 
the savages and the flames, and told his story 
with various embellishments. The Indians were 


hunted the next day by Sneak and a few of 


the neighbors—but they had doubtless fled 
from the settlement, for no traces of them re- 
mained after their curious flight from the grove. 

A few mild days, during which frequent show- 
ers had fallen, had in a great measure removed 
the snow from the earth. And Joe, having soon 
forgotten his late perilous adventure, amused him- 
self with the horses. Ile resolved to make some 
amends for their long confinement in the stable, 
aud to effect it he galloped them several hours 
cach day over the grounds in the vicinity. The 
hounds, too, seemed delighted to place their feet 
once more on the bare earth, and they were per- 
mitted to accoupany the horses in all their excur- 
sions. 
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express his gratitude to Glenn for his many and 
important services to lis family. 

“Whatever good may have attended my ef- 
forts,” said Glenn, “you may rest assured that I 
have been amply repaid in the satisfaction gained 
for myself.” 

“J am sure of it!” exclaimed Roughgrove, ‘‘and 
it was a conviction that you harbored such senti- 
ments, that induced me to corfide in you, and to 
disclose things which I intended should remain 
furever locked within my own breast.” 

“Your confidence shall not be abused,” said 
Glenn; ‘‘and to prove that J] am not averse to an 
exchange of secrets, if you will give ear to my 
recital, | will endeavor briefly to give you a sketch 
of my history.” 

“J will listen attentively, my young friend, 
even were it as sada tale as mine, which can 
hardly be the case,” said Roughgrove, drawing his 
chair to Glenn’s side, and placing more fuel on 
the fire. 

“Would to heaven it had not been!” said Glenn, 
after reclining his head on his band a few minutes, 
and recalling transactions which he could have 
wished to have blotted from his memory for- 
ever. “lama native of New York,” he continu- 
ed, heaving a sigh and folding his arms, “‘and was 
left an orphan ata very early age. My father 
was once reputed one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in Broadway, but repeated and enor- 
mous losses, necessarily inexplicable to one of my 
age, suddenly reduced him to comparative pover- 
ty. Neither he nor my mother survived the blow 
many months, and before I was ten years old, I 
was left (with the exception of an uncle in Phil- 
adelphia,) alone in the world, possessed of only a 
few hundred dollars. My uncle placed me with 
aneminent physician, who had been my father’s 
friend, after my education was completed. He 
told me that he was rich and would see that I 
should not sulfer for means until | had acquired a 
profession, Which with assiduity and perseverance 
would enable me tu procure an honvrable support. 
But he informed me that le had a family of 
his own, and that I must not depend upon his 
assistance farther than to accomplish a profession. 

“It was during my studies, and when about 


One night when William, Mary, and Joe, were | seventeen years old, that my misfortunes began. 


all quietly sleeping, Roughgrove took occasion to 
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My preceptor had another student named Henry 
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Weld, several years my senior, whove parents | troduction to my nicce? | saw your eyes riveted 
were wealthy. Weld and | evtertained the bigh- | on her several times.’ 

est esteem for each other. But our circumstances} ‘l—if you please,’ I replied, with feelings of 
being different, 1 could not indulge in all the ex- | mingled delight and embarrassment. 

cones of extravagance that he did, but made bet- ‘Laura,’ she continued, turning to the young 
ter progress in my studies. He attended all the | lady who lingered behind, but seemed to be con- 
gay parties and fashionable places of amusement, | scious of what was passing, ‘let me introduce to 
while I seldom spent an evening from home. He | you my young friend, Charles Glenn—Miss Q—, 
was tall, manly, and possessed of regular and | of Boston.’ The bland and accomplished Mrs. 
beautiful features—these, with his unlimited | Arras then moved onward, while | attended ot 
wealth, made him a welcome guert in every circle, | the side of Laura, and continued with her until 
and extremely popular with the ladies. He had | assisted her up the marble steps of her aunt's 
likewise seme talents of a humorous nature, as a | stately mansion. 

writer, and frequently gratified his inclination to! “| then bowed and strode rapidly onward, I 
appear in print. All these advantages, as you ‘knew not whither, (so completely was | bewilder- 
may suppose, in a populous city exposed him the | ed with the enchanting spell that the fiir Laura 
more to evil and dangerous temptations. But | | had thrown over me.) until | reached the extrem- 
will not anticipate my tale. | ity of Broadway, and found myvelf'in Castle Gar- 
“One Sabbath morning, while sitting in church, | den, gazing like a very maniac at the bright wa- 
(whieh Lattended regularly,) | was struck with | ter below me. 1 wandered about slone, enjoying 
the appearance of a stranger, sitting in an oppo- | the exhilarating fancies of my teeming brain, un- 
sife pew across the aisle, that bolonged to a fami- | til the sun sank beneath the horizon, and the clear 
ly with whom | was on the most intimate terms. | bright stars twinkled in the blue vaultabove Oh! 
The stranger was the most beautiful young lady | for the thouglits, the hopes, the bliss of that hour! 
I ever beheld, Dark languishing eyes, glossy The dark curtain that veils the rankling corrup- 
ringlets, pale smooth furehead—Oh! 1 will not! tions of mortality, had not yet been lifted before 
describe her—let it suffice that she was an angel | my staring eyes, and I felt as one gazing at a beau- 
in my eyes! It was impossible to remove my gaze | tiful world, and regarded the fir maid as the an- 
from her, and I fncied that she sometimes return- gel destined to unfold all its brilliance to my 
ed an approving glance. Before the service was | vision, and to hold the chalice to my lips while I 
over, | was delighted to observe that she whisper- | sipped the nectar of perennial felicity. Alas, that 
ed something to Mrs. Arras, (the name of the | such moments are brief! They fly like the dreams 
lady whose pew she was in,) for this assured me | o" + startled slumberer, and when they vanish 
that they were acquainted, and that I might ob- | once, they are gone furever! Without calling at 
tain some information about the fair being who | my lodgings for the usval refreshments, | hovered 
had made such a sudden and deep impression on | about the mansion of Mrs. Arras till lights were 
my heart, and perhaps procure an introduction to gleaming in the parlor, and then entered. Laura 
her. When I retired to my couch that night, it | reecived me with a smile, and the complaisant 
was not to sleep. The image of the fair stranger | matron gave me an encouraging welcome. 
haunted my restless and imperfect slumbers. Nor| ‘You are pale this evening, Mr. Glenn,’ said 
could | study by day, for my thoughts wandered | Mrs. Arras, in a good-humored, though tantaliz- 
continually from the page to the same bright | ing manner; ‘are you subject to sudden attacks of 
vision. Such was my condition throughout the | illness?” 

week. The next Sabbath I found her seated in| ‘1 assure you | never enjoyed better health in 
the same pew. Our eyes met, and a slight blush | my life, and feel no symptoms of indisposition, 
that mantled her fair face, encouraged me to hope whatever,’ | replied —but at that moment I chanc- 
that she might hkewise have bestowed some | ed to gaze at a mirror, and was startled at my 
thoughts on me during the preceding week. It; haggard appearance. But when Mrs. Arras 
was in vain that I uttered the responses during | withdrew, (which she did soon after my arrival,) 
the service, or knelt dawn when the c'ergyman | the affable and lively Laura soon banished every 
oifered up his prayers. 1 could think of nothing | thought of my condition. My wan cheek was 
but the angelic stranger. I resolved that another | soon animated with the flush of unbounded ad- 
week should not pass without my calling at| miration, and my sunken eye sparkled with the 
Mrs. Aras’. But my object was obtained sooner | elliervescence of enraptured delight. Deep and 
than I expected. When the congregation was eradicable passion was engendering in my bosom. 
dismissed, Mrs. Arras beckoned me across the And from the pleasure indicated in the glitter of 
aisle to her. | Laura’s lustrous eyes, the exquisite smile that 
‘Charles,’ whispered slic, ‘don't you want anin- dwelt upon her coral lips, and the gentle, though 

















unconscious swellings of her breast, a conviction 
thrilled through my soul that my sudden affection 
was reciprocated. Hours flew like minutes, and 
I was surprised by the clock tolling one, before it 
occurred to me that it was time to depart. Again 
I traversed the streets at that solemn hour, insen- 


sible to every feeling, 


and regardless of every ob- 
ject, but the flaming torch lit up in my heart, and 
At length I was 


warned by the suspicions looks of a watchman to 


the seraphic image of Laura. 


repair to my lodgings. 
not rest. 


But my pillow broug!t 
All night long 1 pondered on the en- 
trancing incidents of the day. Many were the 
endearing accents that eveaped my lips as I ad- 
dressed in fancy my beluved Lauta. I resolved to 
declare my passion ere many weeks should pass. 
I began to settle in my mind the plans of life and 
then, for the first time, the future presented a dark 
spot tomy view. 1 was poor! 
and her family proud aad aristocratic. 


Laura was rich, 
hier fa- 
ther was a distinguished judge, and t e most 
bh gh-born and haughty of the land, would doubt- 
less, (if they had not already,) sigh at her feet! I 
sprang upright on my couch when t is discordant 
thonght pessed across my mind! But the next 
moment I was consoled with the belief that I al- 
ready possessed her heart. And with a deterimi- 
nation to have her, in spite of every obstacle, 
should this be the case, 1 sank back through wea- 
Tiness and was soon steeped in decp, though unqu.et 
slumber. 

“The next two sueceeding Sabbaths T attended 
Laura 
days, and nearly all the i-tervening ones, I was 
with her at the mansion of Mrs. Arras. Bat the 
evening of the last Sabbath was to me the mem- 





to church. The evenings of both 


orab'e one. That evening I opened all my heart 
to Laura, and found that every pulsation met a re- 
sponding throb in her’s—such, at leust, 1 believed 
to be the case —and so she asseried. I need not 
a | ! 


evening. 


will not describe what followed there that 
During the short time sie remained 
in New Yerk, I was her accredited lover, and 
ever, when together, the attuchmont she mani- 
fested was as ardent as miue. Indeed, at times, 
her passion seemed u.bounded, and | was more 
than once tempted to prop:se a clandestine and 
immediate umon. ] was the more inclined to this, 
inasmuch as her father, (who had now retarned 
from a visit to Washington,) began to regard my 
visits with displeasure. 
Boston to attend to the duties of his office, and 
again [ had unrestrained acecss to Luvra. But I 
am dwelling too long on this part of my story. 

One day Henry Weld, my fellow-student, in- 


Bat he soon passed on to 


quired the cause of the palpable change in my 
bearing and disposition. Would that my lips had 
been sealed to him forever! J knew that he was 
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‘ honest and generous by nature, but I knew not to 
| what extent his dissolute habits, (gradually ac- 
; quired by having ample means, and yielding by de- 
| grees to the temptations of vice,) had perverted 
his good qualities. I told him of my love, and 
' while describing the charms of Laura, I was 
pleased to attribute the interest he evinced at the 
recitai to his disinterested friendship for me, with- 
out the thought that he could be captivated him- 
self, with the bare description. He begged me to 
introduce him. This, too, gratified my pride, for 
I knew he would admire her. The perfect form, 
rare beauty, intelligence and wealth of Weld, did 
not startle an apprehension in my breast. But I 
knew not, alas! who can know the impulses that 
govern woman! Weld accompanied me that night 
to Mrs. Arras’. He seated himself at Laura’s 
side, and poured forth a flood of flattery. They 
smiled in unison and returned glance for glance. 
Weld exhibited his fine person and exerted all 
his captivating powers of intellect. Laura scanned 
‘the one and listened attentively to the other.— 
Still I sat by in satisfaction, and strove to repress 
every rising fear that my supremacy in Laura’s 
heart might be endangered. That evening, as we 
returned homeward, in answer to my questions, 
Weld stated that my ‘intended’ was pretly enough 
for any young man, and would without doubt 
make a very good wife. So far from exhibiting the 
extravagant admirat.on I expected, he seemed to 
speak of the object of my adoration with com- 
parative indifference. But a few evenings after- 
ward, | fuand him with Laura, when I arrived! I 
started back, on beholding him seated on the 
same sofa with Laura, when I entered the parlor. 
Mrs. Arras was present, and wore a thoughtful 
expression of features. Laur smiled on me, but 
I thought it was nota happy smile. It did not 
render me Lappy. Weld bowed familiarly, and 
made some witty remark about taking time by the 
forelock. I sat down in silence, with a compress- 
ed lip, and an iey chillness in my breast. An em- 
barrassing silenceensued. At length Mrs. Arras 
rose, and opening a folding-dvor, beckoned me 
into the adjoining room. Atter we had been 
seated a few moments, during which her brow 
as‘umed a more grave and thougitful cast, she 
observed— 

‘You seem to be excited, to-night, Charles.’ 

‘I have cause to be so,’ I replied. 

‘| cannot deny it,’ said she, ‘when I consider 
every thing that has transpired. You doubtless 
have an attachnient for Laura—I have seen it— 
and | confess it was and would be with my good 
will, had [ centrol of the affair. | was acquainted 
with your family, and acted with the best of mo- 
tives when I permitted, perhaps encouraged the 
intimacy. ButI thought not of the austere and 
pas-ionate nature of my brother-in-law. Neither 











AA 


did I think that any man could object to your ad- 
dresses to his daughter. But | was mistaken.— 
Judge —— has written that your interviews with 
Laura must terminate.’ 

‘Has he given any reason?’ [ asked, in tremulous 
tones. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘but such as mortify me, as 
much as they must pain you. He says that your 
fortune and family connexions are not sufficient 
to permit the alliance. Oh, I implore you not to 
suppose these to be my sentiments. I know your 
family is devoid of ignoble stain, and that your 
fortune was once second to none. Had I the dis- 
posal of Laura’s hand, it should be your’s!’ 

‘I believe it, Mrs. Arras!’ said I. ‘But do you 
not think these objections of Judge , may be 
overcome?’ 

‘Alas, never!’ she replied; ‘he is inexorable and 
irascible when any thing of moment is decided in 
his mind.’ 

‘But,’ [ continued, while the pulsations of my 
heart were distinctly audible, ‘what says Laura? 

‘Oh heavens!’ she exclaimed, ‘would that I had 
been spared this question! You saw her a few min- 
utes since. He, who sees all things, knows how 
my heart achea, while I sat by. I can only tell you 
that she had just finished reading her father's let- 
ter, when Mr. Weld was announced. Spare me, 
now, I beseech you!’ She wept. I folded my 
arms and gazed, I know not how long, at the 
flame ascending from the hearth. Oh! the agony 
described of the dying, were bliss to that moment. 
What could I think or do? I sat like one whose 
heart had been rudely torn from his breast, and 
who was yet debarred the relief of death. Exist- 
ence to me, at that moment, was a hell, and my 
sufferings were those of the damned! I thank 
God I have survived them! 

“I was roused from my lethargy by hearing the 
street door close after Weld, and I desired Mrs. 
Arras to permit me to have an interview with 
Laura, alone. It was granted, and 1 was soon in 
the presence of the lovely maid. She was aw re 
of my perturbation and its cause. She sat with 
her eyes cast down and in silence. I looked upon 
her form and features of perfect beauty, and oh! 
what tongue can describe the mingled and contend- 
ing emotions that convulsed my breast. I repress- 
ed every violent or boisterous inclination of my 
spirit, and taking her unresisting hand, satdown 
in sorrow at her side. 

‘Laura,’ said I, with difficulty finding utter- 
ance, ‘do we thus part, and forever?’ She made 
no answer, but gazed steadfastly at the rich car- 
pet, while her face, though somewhat paler than 
usual, betrayed no change of muscle 

‘Laura,’ [I repeated, in tenes more distinct, 
‘are we now to part, and forerer?’ 
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‘Father says so,’ she replied. Her hand fell 
from my grasp. The unmoved, calm, indifferent 
manner of her reply, froze my blood in my veins! 
I again stared at her composed features in aston- 
ishment allied to contempt. 

‘But what do you say? I asked, with a firm- 
ness that startled her. 

‘Father knows best, perhaps,’ she replied, 
turning her eyes to mine, I thought, with calm 
ness. 

‘Laura,’ said I, again taking her hand, for I 
was once more subdued by her beauty, ‘I love 
you with my whole soul, and must continue to 
love you. Aye, were you even to spurn me with 
your fuot, so indissolubly have my affections clove 
to your image, that my bleeding heart would turn 
in adoration to the smiter. AndI fondly hoped 
and believed that the passion was returned—in- 
deed I had your assurance of the fact—nay, think 
not that I design to reproach you. It were boot- 
less, had I the heart to do it. Be assured, that were 
you not only cruel to me, but steeped in crime and 
guilty of injustice to the whole human race, I 
would still be your friend were all others to forsake 
you. Deem me not your foe, or capable of ever 
becoming such. May heaven bless you! We part 
—but under any circumstances, should adverse 
fortune overtake you, and I can be of service, I 
beg you not to hesitate to call upon me. You will 
find me still your friend. We must part! I will 
not attempt to reverse the decision which I know 
you have made. However humiliating and poig- 
nant the thought may be, that I was unconsciously 
the means of introducing the object that influenced 
your decision, yet I will not murmur, neither will 
I become his enemy, for your sake. I hope you 
will be happy. I pray that heaven may incline 
your heart to be true and constant to Weld” 

‘I hope so,’ said she, in a low tone. 

‘Laura,’ said J, rising, ‘you confess then, that 
Weld possesses your love?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘but I cannot help it!’ 

‘Farewell!’ said J, kissing her yielding hand, 
and turning deliberately away, though with the 
sensation of one stunned by a thunderbolt. I re- 
turned home, and threw myself like a loathsome 
carcase upon my couch. I could not even think. 
My mind seemed like so: «2 un‘enanted recess in the 
unfathomable depths of hell! Instantaneous death, 
and even eternal perdition afterward, could have 
presented no new horrors then. It was haply the de- 
sign of Providence, that the thought of self-destruc- 
tionshould not occur to me. With the means in my 
reach, I would in all probability have rushed un- 
called and unprepared into the presence of my 
offended God. 

“A fever and delirium, such as possessed the poor 


» youth lying there, ensued. Under the kind caro 
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And as I recovered, a change took place in my 
sentiments regarding the events that produced my 
illness. My pride rose up to my relief, and I re- 
solved to overcome the effects of my disappoint- 
ment. Yet my heart melted in tenderness when 
I recalled the blissful moments I had known with 
Laura. But 1 determined to prosecute my plans 
of life, as if no such occurrence had transpired. 
“A few days after bidding Laura adieu, she 
returned to Boston, accompanied by Weld. Weld 
obtained his diploma while I was writhing with 
disease. Even the loss of my degree was now 
borne with patience and resignation. I forgave 
Weld, and implored him to make Laura happy. 
He promised faithfully to do so, when on the eve 
of setting out with her. I did not desire to see 
her myself, but sent my forgiveness and blessing. 
“In a few months my degree was obtained, and 
1 commenced the practice unJer the most favora- 
ble circumstances. My late preceptor was now 
my partner. Nearly a year elapsed before Weld 
returned to New York. Buta rumor preceded 
him which again opened all the fountains of bitter- 
ness in my heart. It was said, (and only two or 
three were possessed of the secret,) that he had 
betrayed and ruined the lovely Laura! I sought 
him, to ascertain from his own lips, if he had tru- 
ly committed the act imputed to him. I resolved 
to avenge her! But Weld avoided me. I could 
not obtain his ear, and all my nutes to him remain- 


ed unanswered. Despairing of getting an imme- 


diate answer from him, J repaired to Mrs. Arras. | 


Tler house was in gloom and sorrow. When she 
appeared, my heart sank within me to behold her 
sad and mournful brow. 


hand, while a flood of tears gushed from her eyes. | 


‘1 knew by the disconsolate aspect of the aunt, 


that the niece had been dragged down from her | 


high estate of virtue, fortune and fame. I sat 


down, and bowed my head in sorrow many min- | 


utes before the first word was spoken. I still 
loved Laura. Oh, the unutterable wo of that 
moment! What could I say? how begin?’ 

‘It is true!’ I at length exclaimed, rising up 
and pacing the floor rapidly, while many a tear 
ran down my cheek. 

‘Alas! it is too true,’ iterated Mrs. Arras. 

‘The black hearted villain!’ I continued. 

‘Ah, Mr. Glenn, her fate would have been dif- 
ferent, if your addresses had not been so cruelly 
spurned! God knowsI was not to blame!’ said 
she. 

‘No, Mrs. Arras,’ said I, ‘had your will been 


done, I had not been made miserable by the be- | 


reavement, nor the beautiful, the innocent—tlhe 
—Laura, with all her errors, dishonored, ruined, 
crushed! But the betrayer, tie viper that stung 


She pressed my extended | 


her, still breathes! I loved her—I love her yet-— 
and J will be her avenger!’ saying this, I rushed 
away, heedless of tie matron’s half uttered entrea- 
lies to remain and desist from my awful plan of 





vengeance. 

“There was a young student of my acquaintance, 
a brave, chivalrous, noble Virginian, to whom I 
im Laura’s sad story. He frankly agreed 


vith me that the venomous reptile in the human 
shape, that could beguile an unsuspecting and 
lovely girl to minister to his unhallowed desires, 
and then without hesitation or remorse, abandon 
her to the dark despairing shades of a frowning 
world—while he crawled on to insinuate his poi- 
son into the breasts of new victims—should be 
pursued, hunted down, and exterminated. Yet 
there was but one way for me to punish Weld. The 
ignominy of the act, and the indignation of a vir- 
tuous community, were to him matters of in- 
|difference. The fashionable and high circle in 
| which he moved, would smile at the misfortune of 
his victim, and applaud his address, were the af- 
I resolved that he should answer 
1 had sworn in my heart to be 


fair published. 
it to me alone. 
Laura’s avenger! 
“I penned a message, which was delivered by 
my young Virginia fiiend in person. Weld said 
he had no quarrel with me, and strove to evade 
| the subject. He sent me a note, demanding where- 
in he had ever wronged me, and stating that he 
| was realy and willing to explain anything that 
might have offended me. I returned his note, 
with a line on the same sheet, informing him 
| that I was the friend of Laura—and that he must 
either meet me in the manner indicated in my 





message, or I would publicly brand him as a das- 
He bit his lip and referred my 
friend to one of his companions in iniquity, a Mr. 
Knabb, who lived by the profession of cards and 
dice. It was arranged that we should meet on 
one of the islands near the city, and that it should 
| be the next morning. This was what | desired, 
'and I had urged my fiend to effect as speedy a 
termination of the afluir as possible. All the 
tumult and perturbation that raged in my bosom 
on parting with Laura, had returned, and the 
throbbing of my brain was almost insyfierable. It 
was with difliculty that my young friend prevailed 


| tardly coward. 


upon ne to embrace the few intermediate hours be. 
fore the meeting, to practice with the pistol I heed- 


shot, because I felt convinced that justice was on 
I thought that the criminal must incv- 

However, | consented to practice a 
Truly it seemed 


my side. 
itably fall. 
| little to quiet his importunity. 
| that his urgent sulicitati » was reasonable cnough, 
for the first fire my ball was several feet wide 
1 had never fired a pis‘ol before in 


} 

| 

' 

| 

| 

ed not his declaration tliat Weld was an excellent 
j 

| 

| 

j 


of the mark. 
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my life. But there was no quivering of nerve, no 
misgiving as to my fate, for notwithstanding 1] 
was aware of being a novice, yet I entertained a 
conviction, a presentiment, that the destroyer of my 
Laura’s innocence would fall beneath my hand. 
The next fire I did better, and soon learned to 
strike the mark. 

“We were all on the ground at the hour appoint- 
ed. While the seconds were arranging the ne- 
ecssary preliminaries, Weld, finding that my eyes 
rested steadily upon him, endeavored to intimi- 
date me. There wasa bush some thirty paces 
distant, fiom which a slim solitary sprout ran up 
tever«l feet above the rest of the branches. He 
gazed an instant at it while J was marking him, 
and then raised his pistol and fired in the direction. 
The sprout fell. Turning, his eyes met mine, 
while a slight smile was visible on his lip. The 
effect did not realize his hopes. 1 lovked up- 
on the act with such a cold indifference, that he at 
first betrayed surprise at my calmness, and they 
exhibited palpable signs of trepidation himself. 


He beckoned Knabb to him, and after a brief 


conference in a low tone, his second returned to 


my friend and inquired if no amends, no recon- | 


ciliation, could avert the exchange of shots. My 
friend reported his words to me, and my reply 
was that nothing but the restitution of the mai- 
den’s honor—instant marriage—would be satis- 
faction. Weld protested—marriage was utterly 
impossible, under existing circumstance:—but he 
would do any thing else. But nothing else would 
answer, and I insisted on proceeding to bu- 
siness without farther delay. Weld heard me, 
and became pale. When we were placed at our 
respective stations, and while the final arrange- 
ments were being adjusted, I thought his replies to 
his friend’s observations betrayed much alarm. 
But there was no retreat. I never was cilmer 
in my life. Leven smiled when my careful friend 
told me that he had detected and prevented a 


concerted plan that would have given Weld the | 


advantage. The word was given. Weld’s ball 
struck the earth before me, and threw some sand 
in my face. Mine entered the seducer’s side! J 
saw him gasp, ree!, and fall, while the blood gushed 
out on the beach. My friend hurried me away, 
and paused not until he had placed me ina stage 
just starting to Philadelphia. [ clasped lis hand 
in silence, and the neat moment the horses plung- 
ed away at the crack of the drivei’s whip, and 


we were soon on the road. Reflection now con. 


vinced me that Thad been guilty of an unjastifi-, 
If it was no crime in the estimation of 


able act. 
men, it was certainly a grievous transgression in 
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errors in actand deed, of an impetuous youth 
thrown upon the world with no considerate friend 
to advise! The pity I felt for Laura, was soon 
forgotten in the horrible thought that I was a 
MurpDERER! Oh, the anguish of that night! Why 
did I not leave Weld to the judgment and justice 
of an offended God? Why did | not permit him 
to suffer the gnawing of the canker that must 
soon abide in his heart, instead of staining my 
hands with his blood? Freely would I have aban- 
doned every hope of pleasure in the world to have 
waslied his blood away! 

“When I arrived in Philadelphia, with a heavy 
heart I sought a quiet hotel, not daring to confront 
my uncle with such atale of wo andcrime. For 
several days | remained in my chamber without 
seeing any one but the servant that brought my 
food. At length Lasked fora New York paper. 
For more than an hour after it was brought | could 
not summon courage to peruse the hated tragedy. 
Finally I snatched up the sheet convulsively, and 
glanced along the columns. When my eyes rest- 
ed upon the paragraph | was in quest of, | sprang 
to my feet in ecstacy. The wound had not been 
fatal! Weld still lived! Oh, the relief, the joy of 
that moment! 

In a twinkling I was dressed and on the way 
to my uncle’s residence. Nutwithstanding there 
was a dreadful contagion in the city, and hearses 
and mourners were passing every few minutes, I 
| felt within a buoyancy that defied the terrors of 
disease and death, pertaining to myself. 

‘But it seemed that disaster and desolation were 
fated to attend me whithersoever | turned. A 
gloom brooded upon my heart when Lapproached 
iny uncle’s mansion and fuund the badge of mourn- 
ing at the door. I paused and asked the servant 
who was dead. He infurmed me that my uncle 
}alone remained. THis wife and children, all had 
| been consigned to the tom) the day before, and he 
himself now lay writhing with the fell disease. I 
rushed past and entered the sick chamber. It was 
| the chamber of death. My unele pressed my hand 
and died. I followed him to the grave, the chief 

and alinost only mourner. 

“TI returned and shut myself up in the mansion, 
| confused, bewildered, and stupified. I was now 
| the possessor of immense wealth. But I was un- 

happy. Iknew not what to do to enjoy life. — 
| Gradually the contagion abated and disappeared, 
and by degrees the gloom that oppressed me sub- 
isided. Atthe end of a few months, | was infurm- 
ed by my young Virginia friend that Weld had 
I likewise received *. letter 
‘from Mrs. Arras, stating that Judge had 





entirely recovered. 


the eyes of God. I new trembled. The bleeding sought out Laura, (who had been enticed to an 
form, and reproachful stare of Weld, haunted obscure part of the city,) and as her misfortune 
my visions when the darkness set in. Oh, the had been kept a profound secret among tie few, 
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he forgave the offence, ‘and once more extended 
to her a father’s love and a father’s protection. | 
need not say that a blissful thrill bounded through 
iny veins. Weld was living, and Laura not irre- 
vocably lost. Yet I did not then deem it possible 
that I could ander such circumstances, ever de- 
sire to possess the once adored, but since truly 
fallen maid. But I experienced a sweet gratifica- 
tion to be thus informed of the prospect of her 
being reinstated in society. My love was not yet 
wholly extinguished! 

“When it was generally known that I possessed 
great riches, a crowd of flatterers and sycophants I< 
hovered around me. I was a distinquished guest | 
at the mansions of the fashionable and great, and 
had in turn many brilliant parties at my residence. 
But among the tinsel and glitter of the gay world 
I sought in vain for peace and happiness. Many | 
beautiful and bewitching belles lavished their | 
sweetest smiles upon me, but they could not re- 
igni’e the smothered flame in my bosom. Wine) 
could only exhilarate fur a moment, to be suc- | 
ceeded by a gnawing nausea. Cards could only 
excite while | lost, to be succeeded by irritabili- 
ty and disgust. 

“Thus my time was spent fur twelve months, 
when I suddenly conceived the resolution to seek 
a union with the ill-fated Laura, notwiths‘anding | 
all the obloquy the world might attach to the act 
I still loved her in spite of myself. I could not | 
live in peace without her, and I determined with- | 
out delay to offer her my hand, heart, and for- | 
tune. I set out for Boston, and on my arrival 
instantly proceeded to the residence of Judge 
Again my evil star was in the ascendant. 
lation and death presided in Judge ’s familys | 
The ominous badge of mourning greeted me at | 
the threshold. Laura’s mother had just been | 
consigned broken-hearted to the cold grave. The | 
venerable Judge bowed his hoary head to the 
blows that Providence inflicted. He could not} 
speak to me. Tis reply to my offer in relation to | 
his child, was only a flood of tears. He then re- | 
treated into his library and locked the door. An 
aged domestic told me all. Laura had abandoned 
her parental roof, and voluntarily entered one of 
those sinks of pollution that so much degrade hu- | 
man nature! I stood upon the verge of an awful | 
abyss. 


Deso- | 


The whirlwinds of deceit, ingratitude, in- | 
difference and calumny liowled around me, and the 
dark pools of sensual corruption roared below.— 
Turn whithersoever I might (alas, | thought not of 
heaven!) gloom, discord, and mizery, seemed to be 
my portion. | 
“I hurried back to Philadelphia, and strove to | 


mitigate my grief in the voxtex of unrestrained | 
dissipation. I lavished my gold on undeserving 
and unthankful objects. I cared not for life, much 
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less for fortune. J was the victim ¢ of a phienzy that 
rendered me reckless, and bereft me of calm medi- 
tation. My frantic laughter was heard at the 
gaming table, and my plaudits were boisterous at 
the theatre, but I wasa stranger to the gratifi- 
cation thusevinced. There was no pleasure for me. 
My brawling coinpanions swore [ was the happiest 
and noblest being on earth. But I knew too well 
there was not a more miserable fiend in hell. 

‘At length disease fortunately arrested my de- 
moniac career before my wealth was expended. 
It was my good fortune te secure the services of a 
distinguished and skilful physician. He was a be- 
nevolent and universally esteemed Quaker. His 
attention was not only kind, but soothing and pa- 
| rental. His earnest and tender tones often made 
me weep. When | recovered, I resolved to amend 
my life. This fricad had applied a soothing balin 


to my aching heart. I now determined to prose- 


| cute my profession, and before a year elapsed my 


exertions began to be crowned with success. 
“Twas a frequent attendant at the lectures, 

and on terms of the closest intimacy with the 

professors. Indeed I had a prospect of a profes- 


sotship myself. I devoted myself particularly to 


| the anatomical department of my studies, which 


I preferred, and it was in this department of the 
institution that | would probably be installed in 
a few months. The gentleman who occupied that 
oflice was about to resign, and being my friend, 
used his influence to procure my election. 

“*My medical friend invited me one evening to 
be present at a dissection, which promised to be 
one of extreme interest. [le described the sub- 
ject as one that had elicited the admiration of the 
He said it was a female of perfect propor- 
tions, but who had recently been an inmate of a 


class. 
brothel of the lowest description. She had, ina 
state of beastly inebriation, fallen in the fire. Yet, 
with the exception of a small but fatal orifice in 
the side, her furm and features remained unalter- 
ed. I consented to meet him at the hour appoint- 
ed, and made my arrangements accordingly. 
“That evening there were many more persons 
in the dissecting room than usual. I had now be- 
come much more cheerful, and enjoyed the frank 
greetings of my many friends with a relish and 
an ardor that had hitherto been unkoown to me. 
Many flippant remarks and careless ubservations 
were exchanged in relation to the bus'ness before 
us. We had become accust: med to such scenes, 
and habit had rendeied us callous to the reflections 
and impressions generaliy produced wheu gazing 
Dissection 
was an important portion of our profession. It 
had been resorted to under the deliberate convic- 
ton that it was necessary to the perfection of the 
science, aud in a great degree redounded to the 


upon the cold lineaments of the dead. 
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welfare and preservation of the living. To us the 
pale inanimate limbs, and the attenuated insensi- 
ble bodies of the dead, begat no disagrecable sen- 
sations. Wecut and sawed them up with the 
same composed indifference with which the sculp- 
tor hews the marble. 

‘This is a beautiful subject we have to-night, 
Glenn,’ observed one of my friends, as we ap- 
proached the dead bedy. Ho then threw up the 
white cloth, taking hold of it at the feet, and ex- 
posed the naked corpse from the neck downward. 
A breathless silence reigned, while all gazed at 
the lifeless form in admiration. She was a per- 
fect Venus! Not having been wasted and shrivel- 
ed by disease, the symmetry of her bodily linea- 
ments was preserved in all the exactness of life 
and health. Her bust was full, plump, and the 
skin of the most exquisite whiteness, except where 
it had been marred by the fire that caused her 
death. Her limbs surpassed any model | had ever 
beheld, round and tapering, smooth and white as 
ivory. Her ancles were most admirably turned, 
and her feet of the smallest dimensions. Her 
round and gently swelling arms were covered with 
a slight gauze of short dark hair, through which 
the snowy whiteness of her skin was displayed to 
greater advantage. Her hands were ex‘remely 
delicate, and indicated that she had been accus- 
tomed to ease and luxury. 

“* was requested to open her breast and exhibit 
tu the students the formation and functions of the 
heart. She was lying on her back, on a long 
narrow table, around which the studen's stood 
gazing at her fair proportions. Some meditated 
in sorrow that so beautiful and lovely a being 
should die, and be conveyed to a dissecting room; 
while others joked and laughed in a light and un- 
feeling manner. When about to make an incision 
with the sharp glittering steel in my hand, for the 
first time since I had graduated, I confessed that 
my nerves were too much affected by the sight of 
the subject to proceed, and | begged my friends 
to be patient a few minutes, during which I would 
doubtless regain my accustomed composure. 

‘What was her name,’ I inquired, of the friend 
who had accosted me on my entrance. 

*Havn’t you heard?’ said he, smiling, —‘I thought 
you all knew her. Nearly every person in the 
city has heard of ber, for she was the most cele- 
brated and notorious ‘fallen angel’ in the city. 
Celebrated for her unrivalled beauty and maay 
triumphs, and notorious for her heartless deceit 
and reckless disregard of her own welfare. She 
has led captive many an unguarded swain by a 
passing smile im the street, and then unceremoni- 
ously deserted him to join some drunken and 
beastly party in an obscure and Jegraded alley.’ 

‘Her name—what was her name?’ | again ask- 
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ed, once more taking up the knife, my nerves suf- 
ficiently braced by the above recital. 

‘Anne R , he replied; ‘I thought,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘no one could be ignorant of her name, 
after hearing a description of her.’ 

‘JU of us,’ 1 continued, rallying, ‘are not fa- 
miliar with the persons and names of the * .Ilen 
angels’ about town. But let us look at her face.’ 
Saying this, I endeavored to hft the white cloth 
from her head, but finding that the resurrectionist 
had tied a cord tightly round the muslin enclosing 
her neck and head, | desisted. 

‘Her face is in keeping with her body and limbs,’ 
said my merry friend; ‘she was a perfect beauty. 
I have seen her in Chestnut street every fair day 
for the last six months, until she got drunk and fell 
in the fire.’ 

I now proceeded to business, but my flesh quiver- 
ed as my knife penetrated the smooth fair breast 
of the subject. Soon the skin and the flesh were 
removed, and then the saw grated harshly as it 
severed the ribs. When the heart was exposed, 
all bent forward instinctively, scanning it minute- 
ly, and seemingly with a curiosity to ascertain if it 
differed from those of others whose lives were 
different. 

““When the operation was over, my anxiety to 
see her face, again returned. After an ineffectual 
effort to untie the cord, I became impatient, and 
seizing the knife that lay on the table, ripped 
open the muslin that hid her features! My God! 
Oh, the shock, the lightning-stroke of agony that 
cleft my devoted heart! The knife dropped from 
my hand, and penetrating the floor, quivered up- 
right at my feet, while every member of my 
body trembled in unison with it! I raised my 
hands ‘with my fingers spread out to the ut- 
My mouth fell open, and my eyes 
felt as if they were straining to leap from my head. 
It was Laura—the loved, adored Laura—my Laura! 
My friends heard me repeat the name, and marked 
with surprise and concern my inexplicably miser- 
able condition. They gathered round me and 
endeavored to divert my attention from the dead 
and now gory body. it was in vain. I heeded 
not their words, but gazed steadfastly at the sad 
features of Laura, with my hands still uplifted. I 
was speechless, deaf and immovable. No tear 
moistened my eyes, but burning thoughts rushed 
through my brain. My heart was cold, cold, cold, 
Ah, 1 remembered how | had loved her once! | 
thought of the time when I was happy to bow 
down at her feet, and in good faith attribute to her 
many of the pure qualities pertaining to risen an- 
gels. And this was berend. The beautiful and 
innocent—the loving and beloved--the high born 
and wealthy—tlhe light and joy of doting and in- 


most tension. 














dulgent parents—had been beguiled by the infer- 


nal tempter to make one step aside from the straight | 
and narrow path of duty—and this was the result. | 
The sensitive and guileless girl became an incar- 
nate fiend, callous to every modest and virtuous | 
impulse—scorned by the honest and good, and 
hating and undermining the redeeming princi- 
ples of her species—rushing from the high station 
which her ancestors had arduously labored for 
generations to attain, and voluntarily taking up 
her abode in the dens of squalid misery and in- 
delible pollution—closing her eyes to the might 
and majesty of a merciful God sitting in glory, 
beckoning her to his eternal throne in hea- 
ven, and giving heed to the fatal devices of the 
enemy of mankind, till she was dragged down, 
down, down to the innermost depths of a raging and 
roaring hell! Such was the fate of Laura. Such 
is the fate of thousands who willingly err, though 
it be ever so slight, for the sake of enjoying a sen- 
sual gratification. Poor Laura! Oh, how I loved 
her! But it is bootless to think of her now. 

“I was gently forced from the dissecting-room 
by my friends, and conducted to my home in si- 
lence—in silence, because I had no words for any 
one. I pressed their hands at the door of my man- 
sion, and bowing, they departed for their cham- 
bers to muse over the incidents of the evening. 
Ientered my silent chamber, but not to rest. I[ 
threw open the casement and gazed out at the 
genial rays of the moon. The dark green leaves 
of the linden trees were motionless, and the silve- 
ry beams struggling through them, cast a chequered | 
and faint tint of mingled light and shade on the 
pavement beneath. The covl fresh air soothed 
my throbbing temples. I sank back in my seat 
and gazed up at the innumerable stars in the 
boundless sky. I thought the stellar host glittered 
with unusual brilliance, as if there were a joyous 
and holy revelry going on in heaven. My heart 
grew calm. I felt a conviction that true happi- 
ness, and purity of thought and purpose were in- 
separable. I knew that the contaminations of 
the world had overthrown many a righteous re- 
solve, and linked the noblest-minded with infa- 
my. I thought of Laura. The seduction of the 
world had literally prostrated an angel before my 
eyes. I determined to leave the world, if not 
forever, at least as long as its temptations to err, 
in the remotest degree, were liable to beset my 
path. I came hither.” 

When Glenn finished his narrative, Rough- 
grove rose in silence, and producing a small bible 
that he always carried about his person, he read 
in a low, but distinct and impressive tone, several 
passages which were peculiarly applicable to the 
state of their feelings. Glenn then approached the 
couch where William still slumbered peacefully. 
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healthful perspiration rested on his forehead, 
and a sweet smile played upon his lips, indicating 
that his dreams were not among the savage scenes 
in which he had so lately mingled. Mary, who 
had fallen asleep while seated at his side, over- 
come with silent watching, yet rested with her 
head on the same pillow, precisely in the same at- 
titude she reclined when Glenn began his recital. 
Roughgrove took her in his arms, and laying her 
softly at her brother’s feet, bestowed a kiss upon 
her brow, and retired with Glenn to rest. 

(To be Continued.) 





( Original.) 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL. 


I stood beside a curtain’d bed 

Whereon a manly form was laid, 
Whose pallid cheek, and waning eye 
Too plainly spoke him doom’d to die,— 
While oft a sob disturb’d the gloom 
That linger’d round the quiet room. 


My aching heart seem’d striving fast 
To follow, as his spirit pass’d, 

And as the last sigh met my ear 

I had no wish to linger here— 

The future held no bright’ning ray, 
For all I loved had pass’d away. 


* * * * * * 


Weeping, I stood again beside 

Him who in manhood’s flush had died, 
And saw the gloomy coffin clos’d 

O’er the pale form **** thers repos’d, 
Then follow’d those iat with slow tread 
Bore on the dear, unconscious dead. 


He reach’d the grave, and one drew near 
Whose words fell sweetly on the ear; 

He spoke of blissful meetings rare, 
Unmix’d with sorrow, sin, and care— 
He ceas’d—his words left calmness where 
All had been grief and dark despair. 


But when the hoary sexton’s spade 
Toss’d the dark earth o’er him who laid 
In that lone spot, with careless hand, 

I shriek’d aloud—I could not stand 

And view unmov’d the last sad rite 
That hid him from the living’s sight. 


That fearful shriek! twas fraught with pain— 
Alas! I would not know ’t again 

For boundless wealth, and yet it came 

With soothing pow’r—arous’d my frame 
From sleep’s embrace, and brought a beam 

Of light, and life,—‘twas alla dream. Lovise. 
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“Where is she?” 
“She's in a —— hang it, what is it to you, 
where she is?” replied the prisoner, with some- 





( Origi eal. ) 
FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 
CHAPTER Yin. thing resembling life. 
Geoffrey was attracted one day by an unusual, “Well, Mr. Flankman,” resumed the officer of 
crowd about the Recorder's court. On entering, | J¥Stice, “you have been convicted, and justly too, 


he perceived a great number of malefactors to be | of a crime meriting punishnent—the crime of 


dixposed of—and as their appearance presented | larceny—or in plain words, stealing—stealing mut- 
every possible variety, from the frail inmate of | ton, or sheep, which is considered the meanest act 
aa ‘of wh'ch one can be guilty. You are therefore 


the brothel to the soot » he felt disposed 
shina ae a aie a i oe me “nie | sentenced to three months imprisonment, and hard 
labor. Let me admonish you never to be brought 


of the tribunal. . ov = 
The first prisoner called to the bar, was a lean ampagen ene yaad aay. : 
| “How long, did your honor say? I did'nt hear 


ragged young man, without hat or stockings. He = ; 
looked on all things present indifferently: indeed | 7°" grad,” cheseced the getscnen, with eneee te 
his composed carelessness and vacant stare, indi- | terest than he had yet betrayed. 

“Three months, sir.” 


cated that there was but little in his head to be 

puzzled with. “Could'’at your honor say all winter? I'll work 
“Tho next case, gentlemen of the jury,” said 7 hard as a nigger, if you do—so they give me 

an attorney, “is the commonwealth vs. Jeremy | enone to eat. Tecan't git anything to oo, any- 

Flankiman, petty larceny. You will no doubt be | where else—and I'll starve, if you don’t—and 

able to dispose of this case without loss of time, then the next court they'll be a having me up at, 

as the evidence against the prisoner is conclusive, | will be the crowner's—lest I can steal, agin.” 

and you of course will fud him guilty. Richard “What have you been doing, for a support” 

Henry Jenks, come forward and be sworn.” | inquired the recorder, somewhat softened with 

Richard Henry Jenks was a little thick-set lad | PitY- 

about thirteen years old,—he bore witness to the | ““Nothing—bat taking the mutton—you know 

theft, stating that his master wasa butcher, and had | I did that.” 

sent hint along with Flankman and the meat, with | “What did you expect to do, if you had not 

directions to bring back the money; that the said | been brought here?” 

Flankman refused to pay for it, and sent him back | “Nothing—but snatch mutton, when I had the 

crying. And here the little rascal's memory was chance.” 

so vivid, that he commenced roaring out in court. | “Well, what will you do, if I let you off this 
“If it please your honor,” said the attorney, | time, without punishment?” 

rising half way up from his chair, “we will leave! “Not a thing, but steal! These hard times, 

the case to the jury without argument.” | Tean't do nothing at all. Please, your honor,” 
“It does please mo—I'm glad of it, for wehave be continued with tears running down his face, 

no time to throw away. Have you anything to | “don't let me off without going to prison—or, if 

say?” continued his honor, turning to the prison- | YOU won't send me there, jist let me be hung— 

er. Jeremy was leisurely scratching his wrist, for I'm a monstrous scoundrel. I've had a mighty 





and did not hear him. notion of drownding myself, but | was afeard of 
“Have you anything to sy for yourself?” re- going to the devil. 1 wish somebody would do it 
peated the recorder. for me—then that would’nt be suercide.” 


“J don't know,” replied the prisoner, louking | The recorder directed him to be taken to the 

very well pleased. “Gentlemen of the jury,” Alis-house, 

continued his honor, “the case is with you, and a The plaintiff in the noxt case, attracted Geof- 

very clear one, in my opinion.” frey no little. He was quite a young man, Lut 
‘The jury instantly retarved a verdict,‘ Guilty.” | bad the gravity of four-score years. His coat 
*Get on the stand, Mr. Flankman,” remarked | was of the shad order, upright collar, of dark 

the recorder. brown color, and seemed much worn. His hat, 


“On that place, there?’ said the culprit, point- | that he kept on his head by permission of the 





ing to the raised stand. | court, was, from its extreme width of brim, and 
“Ves, get up.” the sober cadaverous face it almost entirely con- 
“What for? what's the use? baint the jury con- | cealed, an important item in his woful appear- 
demned me?” said Jeremy, doggedly. ance. 
“Well, stand up where you are. Have youany| “If thee honor will now proceed to take up my 
relations in the city?” case, albeit we are not used to going to law, or 


*] have a eister.” ‘disputing with our neighbors, but merely guard 











our goods against the thief that breaketh in, veri- 
ly I shali testify against this man, John Lowry.” 

Geoffrey stared at the speaker in bewilder- 
ment: the voice, evidently disguised, he thought 
he had heard befure—but when, or who it was 
before him, was beyond his conjecture. The 
speaker who opened the case, expatiated on the 
furbearance and unassuming conduct of the class 
to which the aggrieved belonged, and said that 
their proverbial inoffen<iveness subjected them to 
the impositions of less scrupulous members of so- 
ciety, and that the law should be most rigidly ex- 
ercived in securing their riglits. 

Geoffrey, while gazing intently at the Quaker, 
did not mark the names of the parties read by the 
clerk, or the mystery would have been dispelled 
atonce. In the meantime, the object of his cu- 
riosity observed him likewise, and after returning 
gaze for gaze a moment, he slouched his hat over 
his eyes, precluding farther scrutiny. 

The prisoner was charged with having stolen 
a book from the plaintiff's stall. The prosecut- 
ing attorney asked the prosecutor, what descrip- 
tion of book it was. 

“[ may inform thee, truly, that it cost mea 
dollar,” said the Quaker, in a deep hollow voice, 
which he suddenly assumed fur the purpose, per- | 
lips, of rendering the enigma more impenetrably 
veiled to our hero. 

“But what was the title of the book?” the at- 
torney pertinaciously inquired. 

“Why, friend, what matters its title, so its value 
is proven, and that Jolin pur-oincd it?” equivocat- 
ed the Quaker. 

“Why co you wish to conceal the title?” de- 
manded the recorder. 

**Why, in our pursuits fora livelihood we are 
sometimes, for our worldly interest, compelled to 
deal in those carnal things, which from the bot- 
tom of our hearts we abhor. And thishas caused 
our submissive people to be scornfully reviled.— 
John abused me fur keeping the book, and after- 
ward stole it, as I have stated to thee.” 

“But you have not yet said what horrible book 
it was.” 

‘It was Tom Jones—‘ut I never read it.’ 

A smile went round, and justice was speedily 
awarded. The devout vender of Fielding’s and 
Smollet’s inimitable works, quietly glided through 
the crowd, and overtaking Geoffrey as he was re- 
treating from the house, seized his hand, which he 
squeezed so unmercifully, that the bones cracked 
bencath the grasp. A nearer survey revealed to | 
the astonished student, his old friend Tom Sculk! 
Tom winked, and made signs for his companion | 
to say nothing that might betray him, and then 
leading the way, they proceeded down a cross 
strect, where, with the exception of an occa ional 
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bow window, exhibiting stockings, frilled caps, 
lithograph prints of French dancers and prayet 
books mingled conspicuously, but little business 
was transacted. 

Passing under an awning, where every variety 
of toys, pictures and books, were ranged on 
frail shelves, Tom pulled an old one-legged fat- 
faced man by the ear, and told him to be attentive 
to business. This queer personage returned him 
a smile and significant wink, and hobbled up toa 
young lady who was examining Gil Blas. 

Sculk, then taking Geoffrey’s arm, they dived 
into an oyster cellar, and retreating to the most 
obscure stall at the extremity of the mine, where 
a sleepy lamp was dully dozing up and down for 
want of trimming, they seated themselves. Tom 
rang a little cracked bell, and told the smiling 
damsel that appeared, to bring two flaggons of ale, 
and ‘four dozen stewed.’ 

“Well, Tom, you know I'm all amazement— 
anxious to hear your account of yourself—” said 
Geoffrey, and then continued, without waiting 
for a reply: “What in the name of all the ghosts 
and fiends, brought you here?” 

*You remember, the day you left home, that 
Laccosted you, and proposed running away, don’t 
you? and that J said I would leave there, someday, 
when you refused my company?” 

“Yes—perfectly well,” replied Geoffrey. 

“You see I'm here, now—so hang me if I didn’t 
leave there.” 

Tom!” said our hero, laughing, ‘you surely 
forget your articles of faith, to speak in this man- 
ner; and I perceive you have also furgotten your 
thees and thous.” 

“What's the use of one’s acting, when he’s off 
the stag)? There’s parson , when he’s notin 
the pulpit, can sinack his lips over his ale, and 
kiss a pretty girl as expertly as any boly. Ihave 
seen him do it. And there’s the great ——, who 
makes such splendid moral speeches, was swear- 
ing like a Florida volunteer last night, in 
alley, where he hada quarrel. All the world’s 
ahumbug. There’s a tine foreating, and a time 
to let it alone. Some wear this kind of a coat, 
no doubt, because t'ey conscientiously think it 
their duty—and others fur worldly good. I’mone 
of the latter—I say it boldly, (to you,) and yet 
I’m no hypocrite— for | don’t do it to deceive God 
—cunning won't do withhim. Bat every one has 
his garb to deceive in—aye, every one is a deceiv- 
er. Then what's the difference between this brown 
shad coat, if it answer my desizns, and the fiwn- 
ing siniles of the meh man to the great man, 
(when he eares nothing fur him, farther than to 
serve some purpose,) and the great man likewise 
to the President? Nothing. All men are caters 
pillars—half worm and half butterfly. If the 
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weather is fine, and beauty and pleasure abound, 
they are butterflies, and they sail out and bask on 
the honey suck.e; if it is a rough and blustery 
day, and they are likely to be crushed against the 
wall, they are worms, and creep into their snug 
holes.” 

“What in the world has produced all this, Tom? 
Ha, ha, ha! You are transformed from the black 
devil in the shop, into a ranting snarling philoso- 
pher. You have caught the wandering soul of 
lum of Pontus, from rome wolf, and now only 
Jack your tub, and an Alexander!” 

After much merriment at Tom'stingular trans- 
formation, Geoffrey persuaded him to give an ac- 
count of himself, from their parting tothe present 
time. 

“The first occurrence,” said Tom, “after you 
left home, was an outrageous beating, that Love- 
ridge gave me, about that same pigeon, And 
he swore he would pay you, for your part in it, 
some day. But we will proceed from these little 
matters. 

“My father kept me at work, whipping me 
almost every day, for each offence however 
trifling; and, as examples are contagious, my 
mother took to beating him. This family con- 
cert was kept up till about twelve months since. 
There was a dinner given to the great limping 
Tecumseh: killer, and my father joined in the pa- 
goant, playing the fife for them. Becoming ex- 
cited, when hearing the warrior’s speech, and 
feeling proud of having been in a campaign 
with him, he determined to testify his joy by 
firing a salute. He therefore hauled out the 
old four-pounder, and charged it to the muz- 
zle, which, when fired, made the whole country 
echo the sound. But the next discharge, it burst, 
and » piece of the metal fractured his skull.— 
Geoffrey, | wept bitter tears then! After all my 
parent's follies, (and who has none?) J was inex- 
pressibly grieved at his loss. He had a good heart 
at bottom, for I have seen him smile when he cut 
my back suddenly, at my involuntary antics and 
grimaces. He never fathomed my plans and pro- 
pensities, and so we clashed, or rather he slashed. 
But peace be with him, and may that only true 
God, whose eye is not obstructed by the few films 
of prejudice engendered by poor, blind, scurvy 
man, bless him in heaven! 

“On settling the estate, I found there were a few 
hundred dollars remaining, after paying all the 
debts. My mother is a good hearted woman, but 
like all human nature, found it hard to break an 
old habit; and so she fain would have transferred 
her stripes to me—me, whom she ever advocated 
when any one else attempted the like. But it was 
no go: I was “old now,” as Lear says, and so we 
divided spoils, and I set out to seek my fortune. 
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But before I leave there, | must give you the gos- 
sip up to that period, as you no doubt look for it. 

“Your mother, as your letters have surely in- 
formed you, enjoyed uninterrupted good health 
and cheerful spirits, notwithstanding her change 
of circumstances. The good old Mr. McGoon 
purchased the mansion for her, but she would not 
accept it, being content with her happy little eot- 
tage, and not willing to incur a pecuniary obliga- 
tion until there was a prospect of another turn of 
fortune, by which she might be able to discharge 
it. Offers of this nature were also made by Viola, 
(if you ever desert her Geoffrey, I'll poison you!) 
who is now sole mirtrees of her fortune, being 
eighteen years old, and roves about like a wan- 
dering gipsy. There is one incident | must not 
omit. Your old enemy (and mine,) Jasper Love- 
ridge, attempted to win her from you in your ab- 
sence; but she seemed instinctively to have fathom- 
od his black heart, and rejected his rude addresses 
with scorn. This heated his rebellious blood, and 
as usual, he vowed revenge. It was during one 
of her wild rambles over “‘fen and fern,” that he 
confronted her with his evil passions glowing at 
the utmost pitch, and seizing her snowy hand, he 
swore that they should not be separated until his 
unrequited love was appeased. The roughness 
with which he caught her hand, caused her long 
dark hair to fall over her shoulders and face, but 
she calmly pushed it aside, and winding it grace- 
fully round her ivory neck, that she might not be 
impeded in her fixed purpose, she thrust her hand 
in her bosom, and produced a pistol. All this was 
seen by the satyr Mr. McGoon, who was reclining 
watchfully under a holly bush but a few paces dis- 
tant. Voola deliberately cocked the pistol, and 
proceeded to take a precise aim at Loveridge’s 
heart: he observed in her unearthly eye the spirit 
of determination, and the flush of the ferocious 
lover subsided into pale trembling, and he pros- 
trated himself at her feet, and whiningly begged 
his life. She smiled bitterly on him for a moment, 
then turning aside, fired the pistol in the air, and 
pursued her roving humor, as if she had known 
no molestation. But he, the unprincipled scoun- 
drel! seeing her unarmed, sprang up, pursued, 
and—” 

“find whal?” exclaimed Geoffrey, in tones of 
thunder, springing from his seat, while an emana, 
tion of light gleamed from his eyes, and every 
drop of blood fled from his face. 

“And Mr. Levimbotherdavel McGoon rose 
slowly from his lair, with a bible in his left hand, 
and—” 

“What?” again exclaimed Geoffrey. 

“And with a stare of indignant reproach, mere- 
ly pointed the finger of the other han at the 








abashed forehead of the subdued monster. But 
there was no necessity for his interference; for, al- 
ready the white hand of Viola was brandished in 





the air, and in it was now clenched a glittering 
sliletto. It appeared that since your parting with her 
she had become aware of the danger of her roman- 
tic rambles, nocturnal as well as by day, and took 
the precaution of providing against insult, in pre- 
ference to resigning her rural pleasures. 
ridge made a precipitate retreat, swearing deeply 

that he would be revenged on Viola, if he had to 

str: ke through your heart to attain it. He skulk- 

ed about the village fur a few days afterward, and | 
then departed fur Harvard College, I believe, | 
whither | understood you had been sent by your 

uncle.” 

“No! he is in the city, and I meet him daily— 
and by all the—” here Geoffrey was interrupted 
by Tom. 

**No, Geoffrey—Viola, when I was taking my 
leave of her, enjoined me, should I ever meet | 
you, to say, that if you regarded her wishes, 
you must avoid Loveridge as much as possible, 
and on no account attempt to chastise him.— | 
I thought she was strange in this, as he surely | 
deserves cropping and ducking, but she is such | 
an oracle, and every thing she dors is so correct, 
that I advise you to obey her injunction. 

“But I neglect my own history, and (here Anne, 
let us have some more ale.) I have an engagement | 
an hour hence. I travelled with one of our mer- | 
chants to Baltimore, who procured me a situation | 
in a wholesale store, as salesman. Though I had | 
no knowledge of goods, yet the liberal! proprietor | 





Love- 


| 
consented to give me a snug salary to bore the | 
country merchants, whose dispositions and man-| 
ners | was suppused to be well acquainted with. | 
Here I remained a twelvemonth, spending my | 
moncy as fast as I received it, only retaining my 
original stock invi lable. The reason of my funds | 
flying so fast, was the consequence of lending an | 
ear to a fellow-boarder, a crafty foreigner, who | 
was a clerk in a neighboring house. He car-' 
ried me with him on a visit to one of his fe- | 
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bashfulness, which was nature too: so while na- 
ture was contending, I fell—for who can stand 
her cross-firing? Adam couldn't! It is in this 
manner that thousands are induced by some offi- 
cious pretended iriend, to embrace their ruin. I 
wish my case may warn others. 

‘Subsequently, my good genius predominating, 
I kept alocf from all temptations, and subscribed 
to a circulating library. 1 now passed my even- 
ings at home, improving my mind, and sometimes 
carried a book to the store to read when nothing 
was doing. This, strange to say, produced the 
fi‘st misunderstanding with iny employer. The 
season when the merchants are on from the South 
and West being over, the young men in wholesale 
houses had leisure to amuse themselves, and suf- 
ficient time to exhaust their finances. Thus are 
they thrown in the power of their employers, who 
generally give them what salary they please, and 
maintain an absolute tyranny. My employer was 
in a querulous humor one day, and remarked 


|to a neighbor who stepped in to inquire about 


our business, that J was becoming ‘quite too lit- 
erary.” The remark was made in my hearing, 
and without ceremony he took up my beok then 
lying on the desk, and threw it into an open 
drawer, which he slammed too the next mo- 


| ment, and wheeling round desired me to go 


to the hotels, and ‘muster up customers.'— 


Accordingly I proceeded to the places men- 


tioned, and found hundreds of young men on 
the saine errand. Although the registers plainly 
told that no countrymen were in the city, yet 
hither they were driven daily; but, as was quite 
natural, they svolaced themselves by drinking 


| ‘wnint-jaleps’ and ‘gin-cocktails.’ 


“What produced my dismis-al, was stranger 
still. A poor unfortunate widow, with five rag- 
ged little children, came into the store: all got 


| down on their knees in a half-moon group, and 


prayed fur ‘God Almighty’s sake to give them 
alms, or they would perish.’ My employer threw 
them a penny, telling them to ‘clear out.?. They 
rose without complaining and turned away; but 


male acquaintances, in a tolerably respectable por- | #8 they departed, 1 slipped a coin in the little 


tion of the city. When we entered the house, we | 
were greeted handsome'y, and found wines and | 


hand ofa smiling babe at its mother’s famished 
breast. My employer marked the action, and on 


other delicacies spread temptingly before us.— | @8certaining that I had given a dollar, (which of 
There weve two females iv the little parlor; one | course was my money.) told me that if I could af- 


was an old aunt, wko quickly disappeared, and 
the other was her very pretty niece. We talked, 
eat and drank away an hour very pleasantly. Miss | 
Emma at length rose from her seat, and throwing | 
her arms round my neck, kissed me outrageously. | 
A water-spout of fire, could not have astonished 

me more! I had no intimation from my friend | 
that this was the kind of lady he was introducing | 
me to. However, my nature soon overcame my | 





ford to be more liberal than himself, it was unne- 
cessary to remain in his store any longer. Thus 
it was, I suffered for an act of charity, and before, 
had enjoyment insin. But Providence had no- 
thing to do with either case—it was my luck. 

“| shortly afterward came to this city with my 
partner, whom I fell in with accidentally.” 

‘Was it the old cripple 1 saw to-day?” asked 
Geoilrey. 
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“Yes,” continued Skulk, “and he’s no mean | wings of the apartment to the nght and lett 


partner either; onr joint proceeds amount to no 
less than fifty dollars a week. I attend all the 
book auctions, and thus procure new supplies on 
moderate terms, which we sell again at an enor 
mous profit.” 


were filled to luxurious profusion, with the fresh 
colors of nature in every variety; and the beauti- 
ful handiwork of the young orphan girls, exhibit- 
ed here and there, by the interesting authors 
themselves, reminded the beholder of some en- 


But,” continued Geoffrey, perplexed that he | chanted spot inhabited by fairies. 


should select such a disabled, begrimed associate, 
“it appears te me that you have not done wisely 
in joining such a partner. 
seen that man begging.” 


«Ha, ha, ha! no doubt of it—and you may see | 


him in that capacity again, to-morrow, if you will 
but take the trouble to walk down tothe Ex- 
change. 
delighted with him—he brings in full thirty of the 
fifty dollars, per week. You need not consider 
this mode of making money derogatory; my phi- 
losophy, as you are pleased to term it, proves the 
contrary. In the first place it exercises the bump 
of benevolence in the passer-by who throws in a 
penny; and his act is good inthe eyes of the Lord, 
because his intention is just. The contracted 
heart of the miser, who never pauses, has another | 


This,” continued Tom, “is why I am | 


An interminable saloon led from the front, entic- 
ing the visiter to turn aside and be lost in its laby- 


I really think I have rinths, redolent of the perfumes of every clime. 


Here and there an occasional couple could be seen 
gliding gracefully from one recess to another, ex- 
| patiating on the beauties of cach aromatic bower; 
now the glancing eye would rest for a moment on 
a pair of lovers half obscured by the green drape- 
ry of an intervening holly, whispering the felicit- 
ous emotions of the heart. 

Geoffrey was just entering this Eden, when he 
felt some one slightly pluck him by the elbow — 
Turning, he beheld the lame partner of Sculk, 


| thrusting out his hat with a comical expression of 


features. Geoffrey, smiling, threw in a few cop- 


| pers, and was passing on in silence, when the 


mendicant beckoned him into a place of compara- 


sin to answer for, because he don’t know that the | tive obscurity. 





suppliant is an impostor. But every one isan 


impostor. The merchant who recommends his 


defective wares, the politician who bows, the au- | to catch the half whispered sentence. 


thor who gives a flaming title to a dull work; the | 
} 
envious and malicious critic who damns a good , 


“Mr. Martel, my profession has naturally led 
me to be a stiict examiner of faces, and my ear 
I have 
seen and heard suflicient to-night, to advise you 
not to enter this house.” 






one, and the editor who puffs a bad one; the hag- | Pshaw! you have been reading some of your 
gard female who daubs the rouge, and even some- | ld second-hand romances, and would fain en- 
times the preacher who says he loves his enemy deavor to practise your nonsense on me,” replied 















as himself—in short, the whole human family is a 
nest of deceivers. Why, imposition is becoming | 
fashionable. I have read that the nobility of oth- 
er countries, have adopted the plan of never be- 
traying emotion, at any occurrence whatever. Are 
you satisfied?” 

“Perfectly,” said Geoffrey, smiling, who now 
bade his fantastic friend adieu, with an invitation 
to call on him at his lodgings. 





CHAFTER IX. 
The halls and parterres of a large building in 
Cc strect, were brilliantly lighted, and crowds 
of gay beings were moving tv and fro, admiring the 
dahlia and the tempting rose. It was one of those 
splendid fetes of an annual horticultural exhibiuon. 
There were seen the aged and the young, the sere 
and the beautiful, mingling in one confused mass, 
yet all delighted with the enchanting scene around. 
Specimens of all the flowers, fruits, and shrubbe- | 
ry, which our teeming soil is capable of produc- 
ing, were there. The young orange-tree, with 
its large round green leaf, was closely entwined 
by the vine, and great clusters of rich ripe grapes 
touched the shoulder of the passing belle. The | 





Geoffrey, who was anxious to join the bright 
groups flitting before his eyes in the interior. 

“You think,’’ continued the mendicant, observ- 
ing the direction of the young man’s eyes, “that 
yon beautiful form, with her obsequious attendants 
flying hither and thither for blossoms to decorate 
her delicate brow, has a bosom as soft as eider 
down, and a heart that would not pain a worm. 
See! some one is pouring the nectar of intoxicat- 
ing flattery in her ear, and the joyous smile of ex- 
ultation now plays on her charming lips”— 

“Why, Sir Mentor !” exclaimed Geoffrey, “this 
cannot be the poor humble beggar, descanting so 
profoundly” — 

“It is not—but you may learn more concerning 
me another time,” said the mendicant, with a low, 
deep distinctness, that made our hero start. “But,” 
he continued, “that sylph-like form, gracefully 
moving about so seemingly innocent, through the 
maze of fashion, the adinired of all, the envied of 
many, and divinity of no few, is your enemy— 
and has already concerted your destructicn !’? 

“Ridiculous!” exclaimed Geoffrey. ‘‘And is it 
the prowess of a gentle female with which you 
would frighten me? That lady is one of my most 
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intimate acquaintances, and a member of one of 
the most respectable families in the city.” 
“Young man,” replied the aged mendicant, 
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Geoffrey was standing in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, gazing at a canopy formed of flowers of all 
the variegated colors of the rainbow, when he was 






“you see these silver locks of mine; they were | thus addressed: 
not changed from their original beauty, without} “‘Here, sir; let me persuade you to accept this 
ua corresponding return of experience and wisdom, | Small melon; it is a rare thing, I assure you, to 
bartered for youth and thoughtlessness. Suffice | have it in this country; it is exclusively the pro- 
it, that you may know my history on some more | duction of a tropical clime.” 
fitting occasion. J know all au‘ the respecta-| This was spoken by a youth, whose dark com- 
bility of that family—but that matters not, now. plexion and sparkling eyes, told plainly that he 
To-night I heard Miss Pamelia Riddle, when | Was from the Indies. He was dressed in a fash- 
passing, and unconscious of my presence, remark | ionable black frock coat, white satin vest, and 
that this evening would accomplish her vengeance | Striped pantaloons; on his hesd was a blue cloth 
on the haughty Martel. Believe me, young man, | cap, with square top, which, from the abundance 
that her revenge, on whomsoever it falls, is fatal. | 2d pliability of the material, inclined half way 
] know the venomous blood that courses her veins ' | 4own to the shoulders. 
Bethink you, if on some occasion you bave not} “‘Will you be pleased to take the melon, sir >’ 
been seduced from her side, even fur a moment, ; he repeated, holding the fruit up to our hero, who 
by the bewitching wiles of some other siren—or seemed much absorbed, as he gazed round at the 
hast not unwittingly bestowed imprudent praise company. 
on a hated rival--and above all, whether, added! ‘‘Ab, yes, my little fellow! how much do you 
to these, you have ever enjoyed a marked favor | ask for i 
from her. The least of these, (provided you make) ‘“‘Little fellow! fellow, indeed, sir! Perhaps 
no amends,) consigns you to her eternal hatred, you are not aware, that in our little isle, a slight 
and if combined, to her destructive vengeance.— | term, or an unguarded reflection, nut unfrequent- 
The venomed viper, or the enraged tigress, evinces | ly produces bluodslied. If | am young and small, 
not more deadly enmity, than the affionted co-, yet my finger is sufficiently strong to pull a trig- 
quette !” ger. But I believe you had aet seen me when 
Ge ffrey lingered a moment, then joined the! you spoke, and will therefore let it pass. J offer 
gay throng, pondering on the incidents of his ac-| the melon, not for any price, but gratuitously; I 
quaintance with Miss Riddle. Several in-tances brought it in our ship which landed to-day, and 
of partiality for his company on the part of that | said as I left the vessel, that it should be bestow- 
lady, were brought to his reco!lection, and al-| ed on the finest looking American I met here to- 


te” 


though he was not aware of having ever been! night.” 
guilty of any remissness of attention, yet he de- “Ha, ha, ha! frankly done, my brave creole; 
termined to avail himself of the advice of his aged | you pay me good for evil; upon my wor! your 
friend, and to conduct himself with much circum-| compliment has flittered me more than ever 
spection in future. words did before. Give me your hand, and let 
A matrimonial project had never entered Geof- | us be friends forever!” added Geoffrey, warmly, 
frey’s head, thouzh the society in which he min-| being really attracted by the handsome person 
gled, formed in him a taste fur fashionable enjoy-| ard easy address of the dark faced young man. 
ments. This of necessity led him in some measure| ‘‘Agreed !” said the youth, returning the salu- 
to covet the siniles, and minister to the caprices | taticn. 
cf the sex; but the satisfaction derived was only *‘Now tell me your name,” demanded Geoffrey. 
expected to be ephemeral In his more solitary} ‘Ferdinand Stewart,” he replied, and then con- 
moments, his reflections reverted with unalloyed tinued: “but [ must not omit telling how I found 
ecstasy to the blissful dreams of his youth, and in| you out. I was standing over yonder near the 
spite of the magnetic eyes he encountered at the | large peaches and pears, when a young lady point- 
rout or opera, his heart still fondly turned to the | ed at you, and said to a young gentleman in at- 
wild fairy-form of the companion of his childhood, tendance; ‘The victim has come—the story must be 
the peerless Viola. It may be true that time and , civeulated—he must not be permitted to depart, with- 
distance, and a succession of objects, had wrought ‘out giving er accepting a challenge.’ This caused 
a change, though almost imperceptible, in his sen- | me to examine you strictly, and I resolved at once 
timents; and that he no longer pictured a certain that you were the one for my melon. I also 
period fur the consummation of what was once so thought I might prevail on you to leave this 
ardently desired: yet the beau ideal of his visions, | p!ace before a broil comes on; for { have known 
the angel that flitted athwart his slumbers, bore ' so many young men lose their lives by this fa- 
the identity of the partner of his innocent rambles. tal duelling. Beside, | heard sufficient to con- 
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vince me that the tale they alluded to, was a | before her, was a vixen. Have you ever, as some 


mere trick to embroil you in a quarrel. 
sir, you have taken my melon, I pray you take 
my advice.” 

‘“‘My dear friend, there must be some mistake 
in this; some one else was meant,” said Geoffrey, 
forcing a smile with a bad grace, for the coinci- 
dence of the warnings he had received, somewhat 
roused his curiosity, not unmixed with apprehen- 
sion. 

He determined to put a period to the suspense 
at once, and therefore started off in the direction 
of a group, wherein he observed Miss Riddle. 

“Stay—stay a moment! let me show you some 
more specimens—they are great curiosities—you 
will be delighted,” exclaimed Ferdinand, over- 
taking our hero, and evincing a great anxiety to 
display his articles; but Geoilrey, convinced that 
it was a mere subterfuge, yet wondering at his 
companion’s singular interference, gently pushed 
him aside, and pursued his way. When he ac- 
costed the ladies, Miss Riddle turned her face 
from him. 

“T am delighted to meet you here,’ observed 
Geoffrey. 

“Sir, a certain matter recently developed, ren- 
ders it absolutely necessary to terminate all in- 
tercourse with you,” said Miss Riddle, slowly 
and distinctly, as she whirled round with a con- 
traction of brows, such, doubtless, as produced 
the term ‘to brow beat.’ 

“Lady,” replied Geoffrey, calmly, “I am ex- 
tremely at a loss how to account for this extraor- 
dinary expression—particularly as 1 was at the 
time speaking to Miss Juliet Eno.” This was 
truly the case, and mingled rancor and mortifica- 
tion were pictured in the face of Miss Riddle.— 
She made a haughty inclination of the head, and 
joined Loveridge and Jeffreys, who were convers- 
ing in low tones a few paccs distant. 

Miss Eno had not thought proper to drop our 
hero’s acquaintance, notwithstanding the ‘devel- 
opement” which had just been detailed to her, 
and she now accepted his arm. 

“Ha, ha, ha! your dexterous parrying will be 
the death of her, my lad. But what is all this 
you have been doing, eh?” remarked the General, 
assuming a graver look. 

“Upon my word, I am unconscious of having 
committed any act, that should incur Miss Rid- 
dle’s displeasure. Yet,” continued Geoffrey, “I 
have heard some mysterious whisperings from dif- 
ferent sources, that there was danger impending 
over me, and that Miss Riddle was the director 
of it. Why it is, I cannot tell; what you have 
observed, is the first manifestation I have seen.” 

“Jt may be all a bit of jealousy! her mother 


Now, | express it, courted her?” 


“I never had the most remote idea of it!” re- 
sponded the young man, earnestly, 

“But you must contradict this horrible tale,” 
remarked Miss Eno. 

“Pshaw!” said her father, “should it even be 
true, the women will like him none the worse for 
it.”” 

“IT assure you, I think quite differently,” re- 
marked Miss Eno, “and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that it be not only disclaimed, but dis- 
proved.” 

“Pray let me know what it is, that I may as- 
certain the extent of my culpability, and pursue 
the course the case may require,” said Geoffrey, 
perplexed. 

“By Jove,” said the General, suddenly assum- 
ing a lively interest in the subject, being a liberal 
thinker respecting the duello, and one who had 
winged his man, as well as his country’s enemies, 
“By Jove! there may be some fuul stabber of 
private character at the bottom of this; if so, you 
shall give him a blue pill, Geoffrey.” 

“But what is the act, 1am charged with?” in- 
quired Geoffrey, impatiently. 

“Only having a convenient attachment for some 
wandering wood-nymph, at home, and found it 
prudent to bid her adieu; so your considerate 
mother sent you hither—that’s all. Pooh! look 
up, man—never mind such trifles.” 

Geoffrey was pale, and though the fixedness of 
his features told not the indignation of his heart, 
it expressed a firmness of purpose. 

“Let me assure you both,” said he, with sup- 
pressed emotion, “that I am innocent of this 
charge—wholly innocent! It is a base calumny— 
done by a secret enemy—one whv was never 
wronged by me, but who is envious, and naturally 
malignant. I know him.” 

“Mr. Martel,” said Miss Eno, “I am fully satis- 
fied of your innocence—and with the exception 
of the censorious few, I am sure the world will 
agree with me. I pray you therefore, not to pur- 
sue your traducers. Alas! the blow of punish- 
ment as often falls on the guiltless, as the base!” 

“No such thing!” said her chivalric father, “let 
an unprincipled scoundrel be drawn up before the 
pistols’ mouth, and my word for it, his heart fails 
him, and his frame trembles. What says Shak- 
speare: 

“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked,” &c.—who has a bad con- 
science to weigh him down. Shakspeare knew 
all about it.” 

“Still, Mr. Martel,” continued Miss Juliet, “I 
am sure it would be best to avoid a meeting 
with so contemptible a person. There are cer- 
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tainly a sufficient number of people at the place | 
of your former resi‘ence, to rebut the vile as- | 


Have this 
done, Mr Martel, and the ponisiiment of your 
enemy will be effectual 


persion of one malicious defamer. 


Society will regard him 
1s t loathsome leper, and his fiendish passions 
will have nothing to prey upon tut hisown polluted 
heart. ‘This you should do immediately, for it 
may be possible that some spotless lady is also in- 
voived in his ban,” 


“Ah! it is tou certain—is it that, whch causes 


me most pain, and the villain knew it would! The | 


lady he would criminatein this d:stardly manner, 
18 n Orphon—she has been the sharer of the in- 


nocent moments of my chi'dhood, the compan- | 


ion of my disconsolate mother, and, yes! because 
she repulsed his insidious addresses in my absence, 
he must attempt to sacrifice us both at the unhal- 
lowed altar of his revenge!” Overcome by con- 
flicting emotions, Geotfrey turned his head aside 


io conceal a tear that had burst forth--and he be- 


held the glistening eyes of the creole, who was | 


standing near, fixed intently on him. The gaze 
of the young man was instantly averted, and the 
next moment he spoke ina low whisper, which 
only reached the ears of the one intended. 

“Has a challenge passed? are you pledged to 
fight?” 

Geoffrey spoke not, but signifie! a negative. by 
ashake of the head. The creole bowed with 
a com plaisant smile, and disappeared amid the 
crowd. 

‘How are you, cousin?” said Humphrey, joining 
the party, with hig usual gaiety. “I am well, 
Humphrey. How is uncle Gilray? I suppose you 
were at the villa, to-day!” 

“He is well,and ina fine humor, having heard 
by some true friend, of our progress in our stu- 
dies. For my part, | never was so much charmed 
with him in my life; he has given us untimitee 
power to draw on his banket! ‘Think of that, 


Master Brook.’ ” 

“But 1 am sure our allowance was sufficient 
before, Humphrey. I presume you will not in- 
crease your expenditure, because he is generous?” 

“You presume not, eh? Now cousin Geoffrey, 
I came not hither to have your grave advice, but 
to bestow my congratulation, for, as some one says, 

“In spite of all thy faults I love thee still!” 

“Well, let us hear your sage remarks, Mr 
Humphrey,” 
her father having deserted her for a time. 


“Then in afew words, my first consideration is, | 


that uncle Gilray’s fortune is inexhaustible; next, 
that he is an old bachelor, and should be excluded 
from the sweets of life, (Miss Eno,) aid finall., 
we possess the key of his treasure-box. Bravo! 
tay J.” 

Vol. 1—8. 


Freaks of Fortune, 


said Miss Eno, joming the cousins, 
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“It is unecessary ‘'o say more, Mr. Jetfreys— 
{ can infer your intention—yet I have never 
heard any instances of your extravagance.” 

“Extravagance! were I extravagant or coxcomb- 
ical, this suit would have been cast long ere now. 
No, Miss Juliet; benevolent institutions, and the 
encouragement of indigent merit, are ample chan- 
nels fur the disbursement of superfluous funds.” 
The young man that could speak thus, was only 


withheld from indulging in all the extreme dis- 
plays of foppish voluptuousness, by the wiles of a 


mistress, and the fascination of the gaming table! 
Deceit and intrigue were his hand-maids, and his 
| truly great intell ctual capacities were perve:ted 
by corrupt habits. He harbored the plan of 
crowning his desires by possessing the hand of the 
wealthy Pamelia, and secretly strove to disencum- 
ber lis way of the many rivals, by managing to 
array them against each other in deadly hostility, 
land at the same time by his skilful tact, to main- 
tain a conspicuous place in the regard of that lady. 
He had a smile for every ove, particularly those 
against whom he plotted, and as it appears, had 
entirely won the confidence of his uncle. 

| ‘Flumphrey,” said Geoffrey, who had been 
| musing in silence, “tyou have doubtless heord the 
| base slander that has been recently promulgated 
| —do you know the author?” 

*Fiddlestick! who wiil believe it? Loveridge, 
(who by the bye is making love to Miss Riddle,) 
old me of it. I have not heard whence he had 
his information—but | make ita point when speak- 


ing on the sulject, to state my incredulity. Non- 
sense! such things are told of every one, in the 
guise of secret whispers, and when the affair is 
investigated, no source can be found, no one to 
avow it, and it suddenly fails to the ground, where 
i| remains forever.” 
‘Humphrey, Jasper Loveridge is the author of 
it!” said Geotlrey, somewhat fiercely. 

‘sit possible?’ excliimed Miss Eno, “then my 
But | trust you will 
still adhere to iny advice, Mr. Martel.” 


father’s suspicions are just. 


“Oh, Lam certain that the matter can be ami- 
Will Miss Julict 


be pleased to exaimine this rich boquet a moment, 


cably adjusted, without delay. 


while I deliver a trifling message to cousin Geof- 
frey, on quite a different subject?” said Ham- 
plrey, leading his companion a few steps apart. 
“Geoiliey, that hair-brained Loveridge, who is 
foolisiily jealous of every one that looks at Miss 
Riddle, has taken it into his head that you have 


insulted his lady-love, and penned this message 
with lus pencil, (a bull,) which he requested me 
to deliver to you. | know he is in error, and you 
can mitrely say to me that you uever intended 
your remarks to offend his lady-love, and then his 
, rancor will Le appeased.” 
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“it is not that, Humphrey! By heaven, he: 


adds insult to injury! Say, | will meet him—and 
may heaven have mercy on his guilty sol!” 
“itisa lie! You are the propagator, and shall 
answer it!” said the o'd General, 8 me paces dis- 
tant, speaking to Loveridge, having given way 
momentarily to fierce indignation; and then join- 
ing wis daughier and our hero, they departed, | 
while the eyes of the immediate by-standers were | 
directed to the shrinking object of Lis remarks. 
(To be Continued. } 


(Orieinal.) 


} 
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SON G—Ain Highland Mary. 


BY M. & LOVETT. 
How sweetly pass our early years, 
How switt our morning hours; 
Our only toil to gather sweets | 
Among Life’s opening flowers. | 
And little thought of darker cares 
Comes o’er the youthfal bosom, 
Each feelit g blooms undimmed by tears 
Like noonday’s sunny blossom. 


But ah! too soon we surely know 
The dreams of childhood over, 

And wrong, and crime and passions dark 
Like gathering clouds discover. 

We learn alas! full soon to know 


Vows, oft the plainest spoken, 
Of friendship, of enduring faith, 
And love, the soonest broken. 


The gay green fields, and flowers fair, 
By chilling frosts are blighted, 

And come again as freshly forth, 
As when they first delighted. 

But ol! the feelings of the heart 
Rebloom in beauty never; 

Our gay young hopes an‘! pleasant dreams 
Once tlei—are gone forever. 


OO - 


Op Qvorations.—There are a thousand quo- 
tations—scraps of metre or morality-—floating | 
about the world, and familiar in everybody's | 
mouth “as household words,” which it would 
grievously puzzle the utterers to assizn to their 
legitimate places. The bit of information given 
in the extract with which this paragraph concludes, 
will be totally new, we suspect, to the majority 
ofour readers: “Sir John Mennis is the author 
of*Musarum Delic'w. or the Muses’ Recreation.” 
London, 1656. In this volume are the lines, 





“He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


which have bren generally, but erroneously sup- 
posed to form a part of Hudibras. 


Song.— The 


| ed murdert 
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THE CRIMINAL. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER.} 


BY JAMES Il. NUSSEAR. 


(Coneluded.) 
“With the discharge, my rifle fell upon the 
earth—and with a long drawn breath I stammer- 
The forest was gs silent as the buri- 


lal place of the dead, save the echo of murder, 
| which I distinetly heard, and as | approached the 


body—lo, its spirit had fled. 

“For sometime | stood speechless over the dead 
body, and when somewhat relieved, 1 exclaimed 
with a fiendish exultation, ‘Will you now keep a 
clean tongue, my good friend?’ and with a fear- 
lees step L turned from the murdered one, whose 
eyes were yet wide open. Up to this period I had 
gloried in a malicious disposition, on account of 
my fallen condition, but now a something had 
occurred, branding me asa murderer. But an hour 
previous to this occurrence, | ha! imagined my- 
selfthe most degraded creature in the wide world, 
but now the awful realities of my present situa- 
tion burst in a flood upon my view. 

“The judgments of God gave me very little un- 
easiness, (with the exception of one) which I can- 
not now call distinetly to mind, but have a con- 
fused recollection of a halter and a sword, to- 
gether with the execution of a mother for infanti- 
cide, that | witnessed while yet at school: there 
appeared in this latter thonglt a something pe- 
culiarly trightful to me, and which from that mo- 
ment seemed interwoven with my very exist- 
ence. Of any thing else I have no further re- 
collection, save that directly afterward I wished 
very mach that he yet lived. 

“I purposely used every possible exertion in my 
power to enumerate all the injuries and persecu- 
tions | had suffered by him while yet alive; but 
strange as it may appear, all my efforts proved 
abortive, since | could not recall a single circum. 


| stance, which but a quarter of an hour before had 


urged me to the commission of this horrible 
murder. 

“While reflecting thus, I still remained not 
far from the corpse, when by the loud cracking 
of a whip and the rambling noise of a wagon 
which was then passing through the woods, I 
was aroused to my real situation. The spot upon 
which I hed murdered Von Hurst, was not more 
| than a quarter of a mile from the side of the pub- 
| tie road, consequently it behooved me immedi- 
| ately to think about my safety. 

“Involuntarily I had advanced toa considerable 
distance in the forest, when suddenly I recollect- 
ed that there was upon the person of the deceased 
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a watch, when IJ left him, and I knew that mo- 
ney, or something of the kind, was essentially ne- 





cessary to the continuation of my flight, yet I 





cauld not at that moment persuade myself to re- 


trace my steps to where the dead body lay, in con- | 
sequence of atheught which here interposed ite | 
| 


self concerning the devil, and the Omnipresence | 
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eyes. He had bound around his person, instead of 
a girdle, a very thick cord, in which glistened 
the blade of a tremendous butcher-knife, and 





a pair of huge-looking pistols. ‘The command 
o halt 


t was repeated, 
held me 
} 


and a powerful grasp 
The voice of the man 


vad nearly driven me to distraction, but the coun- 


immovable. 


ofan angry God. At JengthI bad recourse toa'l | tenance of the libertine imnparted new conrage to 
my acquired fierceness, determi: ing to return if | my bosom. In this situation | would have had just 
all h—!I should oppose me;—and in searching the | reason to fear an honest man, but for such a be- 


body I discovered what I had anticipated, beside 
which a purse, containing about two dollars, and | 
while in the act of possessing myself of both, re-| 
flection caused me to pause. It was not an ap- 
proximation of shame, nor even fear to make my | 
crime more heinous by plunder, but of stubborn. | 
ness and disdain, which caused me to cast away | 
his watch, as 1 solely desired to be considere 
as his personal enemy, and notas his robber. | 
“[ was aware that the forest extended north- 
ward for three German miles, where it intersect- | 
ed the cleared lands. —F continued my flight with 
breathless haste until about mid-day, te speed | 


of which had in a measure dis» ersed the terrors of 


a never-dying conscience, which however return- 


ed with redoubled tortures as my strength fiiled. | 
causing horrible and innumerable images to haunt 
my thoughts, and pierce my bosor as if with a| 
two-edged sword. 


“To submit to a life replete with an unavoida- 


ble fear of death ,or to commit suicide,were the only 
and terrible alternatives left me, and | must choose | 





the one or the other. I had not the courage to leave 
the world by selfmurder, so | determined on the 
former. In thisawful situation, and overwhelied 
by tortures of the present, and the uncertain- 
ty of the future; unfit either to live or die, | had | 
accomplished the tenth mile of my flight amidst | 
suffering and agony, whick 't would be impossible | 
for me here to detail. 

“Still proceeding, ata slow pace, (for by this 
time I felt considerably exhausted,) my hat by 
some means or other had become pressed down 
over my eyes, shutting from my sight a!] sur- | 
rounding objects, in consequence of which I had 
unconsciously pursued for some time a small | 
foot-path, leading me through a very dark thicket, | 
when suddenly my progress was arrested by the | 
sound of a stentorian voice, which in a harsh and 
grating tone commanded me to halt. The voice | 
seemed very near, but my absent manner, and the | 
condition of my hat, prevented me from observing 
the speaker. Suddenly, however, I raised my eyes, 
when | perceived a wild and savage-looking man 
approaching me, bearing in his brawny hands a 
large knotty club, resembling in figure a giant: the 
color of his face was that of adark mulatto, out of 
which peered a pair of squinting, and fierce-lookir 





ing as this { had no cause to tremble. 


‘ho are you?’ he exclaimed, in sullen fero- 
‘Who are you . 


| city. 


‘One like yourself,’ was my reply, ‘if you are 
verily what I take you to be.’ 
‘The public road lies not in this direction,’ he 


| continued, ‘and I desireto know what has broug)it 
| you here.’ 


‘What right have yon to question me,’ I an- 
swered, with some suljenness. 

He surveyed me some time, apparently contrast- 
ing my diminutive figure with that of his own, 
when he exclaimed, 

‘You-speak more like a beggar than anything 
else.” 

‘That my be,’ continued I, ‘since it was but 
yesterday that I became one.” 

This caused him to smile ironically, and he 
exclaimed, 

‘One might swear that you did not wish to be 
considered otherwise, even now.’ 

‘But for something worse,’ [ continued, at the 
same time making an effort to proceed on my way. 

‘Stop, my friend,’ continued ke, ‘come and 
tell ine what urges you so? Say, what cause have 
you to care about the loss of time?’ 

I paused for a moment, I cannot conceive how 
the thought entered my mind, but I exclaimed 
with some vehemence, 

‘Our life is short—and h—I] must be endured 
forever!” 

He gazed at me with a vacant stare, and con- 
tinued, 

‘Pll be d—-d if I don’t believe that you have 
passed somewhere in the neighborhood of a ga’s 
lows.’ 

‘That may possibly yet happen,’ [ continued, 
‘and therefore we may again meet.’ 

‘So be it!’ he exclaimed, and he took from 
his hunting-bag a flask, from which he quaffed 
a draught of some liquor, and then handed it to 
me. 

Flight and anguish of mind had preyed upon 
my strength, and as I had not tasted anything the 
whole enduring day, I was fearful of famish- 
ing in this dense forest, since I could not have 
recourse to refreshments of any description for 
miles around, so that those who may read this 
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—— a 
confession can readily guess with what delight J 


received Une p otie ed drangit, by means of 


which my whole frame was invigorated, and 
at the sume time | imbibed fresh courage togeth- 


er with a returmog Lope, avd a etrong love for | 


lite—and began wow to imagine that my situa- 


tion was aficrall no’ so desperate acne, bat bor | 


dering on that of a happy being, who ot lengt) 
af er inpumerable and frustrated tears and Jesires 


Or 


thie account | swore comp nionship with the evil 


had met with a creature similer to huneelf. 
ene inorder to have a contidant. My compinion 
rtretcled himself upon the grass, inviting me to 
fuillow his example. 


‘Your liquor,’ said I, ‘has refreshed me ex-| 


ceedingly, we must become better acquainted 
with each other.’ 

With a steel! and some tinder he kindled asmal | 
fire, and in silence lit his pipe. 

‘Have you been engayed in this business fir! 
any length of time? continued 1. He looked at 
me with some flerceness, and exchimed, 

‘What am [to understand by such language?’ 

"Has this blade been offen steeped in bloud? 
conti wed 1, taking the knefe from his belt. | 

‘Who are you” exclaimed he, in a sullen man- 
ner, throw ng his pipe upon the ground. 

‘What else but a muarderer—like yourself. save | 


that Lam but a new beginner.” He surveyed me 


sume time in silence, and then again had recourse | 
to his pipe. 

‘You certainly do not hail from this part of the | 
country,’ he at length exclaimed. 

*Nay, my good friend,’ continued I, ‘I live | 
ten miles hence, | am the “Landlord of the Sun,” | 
in L***, perhaps you may have beard of me be- 


tore.” Thad no sooner given him to understand 
this, than he sprang upon his feet, reeling like a 
drunkard, and exclaimed, the “Puacher Wolf” 

*The sime,’ continued I 

*Then weleome! thrice w. leome' Comrade" sid 
he, and grasped we by the haud with considerable 
wararth. 

‘This i indeed an unlooked for eatiefaction,’ 
continued ke, ‘to be now tn the companionship of 
the “Landlord of the Sun:” for years | have 
longed fur your society; yes, | have often heard 
of you. | know it all very well—I have reckon- 
ed on you for rome time * 

*To w'at purpose” | exclaimed 

*The whole counts y rings about you, friend; you 
have enemies, yer, bitter enemies they have en- 
compased you, and by thar persecutions driven 
yuu to desperation. Yes * he continued with sone 
energy, ‘simply because you hiled a fow swine, 
which the sovereign choose to food upon our 
fields; they confined you in prison for severa) yoarr 
cunfiecated your howe and land 


armed there by 
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have made you a poor wandering mendicant. 
a man 
is not to be r warded more than a brute? are we 
Hot superior to beasts of the field, that we should 
thus be trampled upon with impanity—Yes, and 
tellow that you were, why did you endure it? 


Are things to come to this, brother, tha 


‘Coult do otherwise? | exeluimed. 

“That we shal! soon see. But tell me, wheace 
come you now? say, What news do you bring with 
you? 

“1 commenced relating to hin my whole history, 
when, wi hout weiting to hear me conclude, he 
arose with impatience and forced me to follow 
him, exclaiming, ‘come brother, you are now ripe 
ur wy work. Yes, now | have you where long 

go | desired you should be—come, | will instill 
into your mind honorable principles: follow me!’ 

‘First tell me where you intend to lead me,’ 
| answere!, 

‘Delay not to ask questions,’ he exclaimed, 
‘and you willsee,’ a d witha tremendous ef- 
ort he dragged me after hivw. 

“We had proceded about quarter of a mile,when 
the forest assuined a wilder and more untravelled 
vspeet. Neither ot us hud spoken for some time, and 
were still advancing with rapid strides, when at 
lens th the surill whistle of my leader broke in upon 
my reflections, and on raising my eyes | beheld with 
some surprise. that we were stunding upon the 
edge of a rugged precipice, the height of which, 
as I surveyed the ground below, caused a sudden 
giddiness to pervade my brain, which was, howev- 
er, checked as suddenly as it came, by the rude and 
vice-like grasp of my conductor, who at the same 
time uttered these words, *Wolf, Lhad indeed ex- 
pected more nerve from you than this.’—A second 
whistle answered the challenge, apparently from 
the inmost receses of the rock upon which we 
were standing, woile a ladder was placed at i's 
side by some invieible hand, upon which my lead- 
et slowly descended, remarking—'It is necessary 
fur me to descend first im order to chain the 
dogs, for they might tear you to pieces. being a 
stranger,’ and with these words I lost sight of hin. 

“Now, as I stuod alone before the yawning abyss, 
the imprudence of my conductor in leaving the 
ladder did the 
means of but one bold effort, | might have drawn 
it up, and liberated myself from the hands « f this 
man, and continued my flight in safety. 


not escape my attention;—by 


I con- 
feas that | was conscious of all this, and as | look- 
ed down upon the deep chasm that was soon to 
cover me, it reminded me forcibly of the dark abyss 
of hell, concerning which I had read when but a 
boy, whence there is no eseape—and now | be- 
ganto tremble at the course | had partially cor. 
sen’ed to pursue, and from which naught could 
rave me but a speedy flight, which after some 





moments | determined on.—Already my arm was 
stretched toward the ladder—when a something 
whispered in my esr—what has a murderer to risk 
And the arm that had been ex- 
tended for my liberation sank powerless at my side. 

My reckoning had become complete,—the time 
of repentance had gone by. The murder that | 


by such a course? 


had committed lay behind me, as an everlasting 
barrier to my return, and now my conductor 
re-appeared, beckoning to me, and as there was 
no other choice left me, 1 fullowed.—We de- 
scended some twenty feet under this rocky wall, 
the bottom of which became considerably enlarg- 


ed, disclosing to the eye several small houses, in 
the centre of which there was a beautiful bowling 
green, and upon it were some eighteen or twen- 
ty persons seated around a brilliant co | fire. 
‘Here comrades,’ said my conductor, as he led 
me into the circle, ‘let me present to you my much 
esteemed friend, the “Landlord of the Sun,”— 
give him one and all a hearty greeting.’ 

‘Landlord of the Sun!’ all exclaimed, with one 
accord, ‘we bid you welcome!’ while each pressed 
forward to shake me by the hand. Men—and shall 
l here confess it, even (he women, consented to 
do me homage. Their joy was unfeigned and 
universal, while confidence and respect was visi- 
ble upon each countenance; in short, their whole 
manner was that of the welcoming return of an 
old and well tried friend. 

“My arrival had interrupted their banquet, which 
was however resumed in due time, and | found it 
necessary to reciprocate the lively welcome | 
had experienced by a friendly toast. —Wild foul of 
various descriptions, together with the choicest of 
meats found their way upon this table; while wine, 
such as | never before had tasted, was hand- 
ed round in silver goblets, accompanied, at inter- 
vals, with loud bursts of soul-stirring music, that 
made the welkin ring with their unrestrained 
joy, all bailing the day that had brought me in 
their midst. 

**My seat at the table was between two females, 
it being considered the place of honor. I awaited 
their good pleasure in serving out the viands, when 
to my great astonishment, I discovered among this 
iniquitous band, two of the most lovely beings | 
had ever laid eyes upon. Leora, the elder and 
most beautiful of the two, apparently about nine- 
teen, superintended in this band, and from her lan- 
guage and manners was certainly worthy of a dif- 
ferent vocation, and | cannot even now help re- 
flecting upon the pleasurable sensations her beauty 
and language produced upon me. The younger, 
Maria, was likewise lovely, and had lately united 
herself to one of the band, for be it known, that 
notwithstanding their deep depravity there was 
yet some principle left among them, 
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| ‘You see brother,’ said the leader, who had 
brought me thither, ‘you see how we live here and 
each day is like the present one,—is it not compar - 
ions?’ 

‘Every cay is like the present one,’ repeated 
the whole band. 

‘If you are pleased with this, our mode of hfe, 
then consent to remain with us and be our leader,— 
until now [have been the chief, but | will u ake place 
for you.’ ‘Are you satisfied comrades?’ he added. 
To which there was a joyful assent from all quar- 
ters of the band. My head glowed, for my brain 
was excited by wine,—the world had shunned 
and denounced me on every occasion, while here 
| found brotherly love, and even honor: let me 
chouse any course, death awai'ed me,—but here 
I would have an opportunity of selling my life 
ata higher price,—and as love had at all times 
been my ruling passion, and the opposite sex had 
always avoided me with disgust, here J] might 
have an opportunity of seeing my brightest an- 
ticipations realized by a union with the fair Leora, 
on whom my appearance seemed to have made a 
favorable impression, and this | now determined 
as much as possible to improve. I coneluded to 
accede to their wishes. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I will re- 
main with you, provided you will make me the 
fortunate possessor of my fair neighbor.’ All 
immediately agreed to my request, and a short 
time afterward the nuptials were celebrated with 
much joy and satisfaction to all parties, and I 
was installed as the leader of a noted banditti 
—which station I filled for some years, with great 
success, and to the terror of the whole surround- 
ing country, causing the authorities to offer a 
great reward for the apprehension of “Wolf the 
Poacher.” Butmy cautious movements thwarted 
all their efforts; yet this portion of my life I will pass 
over, since it has nothing instructing for my 
readers, whom I assure that | was not guilty of a 
second murder. A short time after this period, 
the well known seven years war broke out in Ger- 
many, but becom/ng surfeited with the life I had 
been leading, | wrote several letters to my Sover- 
eign, stating what I had been guilty of, and hoping 
that | might cover a multitude of sins by fight- 
ing for my country, and that he would con‘escend 
to pardon my crime, and thereby enable me to en- 
list under his own banner. Butin this | was doom- 
ed to be disappointed, since this letter together 
with several others, were never answered. 

As I had now lost all hopes of being pardoned, I 
determined to enlist with the King of Prussia, and 
in his ranks die the death of a brave man; to this 
end I was obliged to go through a small village on 
my journey to that place, and at that time, in con- 
sequence of the perturbed state of the country, per- 

| Sons were not permitted to travel withouta passport. 





" 





@ Song.—Evening ~Medi/aline. 


For Unis emergency, however, | had prepared my- 
self, but the grotesque appearance of my drew 
excited the suspicion of the villagers, who in con- | 
sequence detained me, where, af er e ame days, | be- 
came my own informer.—I was tried ond con-| 
demned to exprate my cree upon the gallows— 
and as to-morrow wil end my day* upon this 
earth, all that remains for me to ray, is, that “1 
hope the life and end of Christian Wolf, will be 
& warning to the world, and that God will have 
mercy upon my seul. 


—-s-—-——_— 


(Original.) 
SONG. 
BY GUMBO GABBLE, GENT. 
1. 


’Tis the time for lovers to sigh, 
Tis the time for lovers to meet, 
When the moon—to be witness high— 
Their presence may greet; 
Come then, dearest, let us go 
Where the waters gently flow! * 
i". 

Tis the time for lovers to smile, 
Tis the time for lovers to kiss, 
When the fair moon seems the while 

Partaking of their bliss; 
Come then, dearest, let me sip 
The nectar from thy lip. 


Tis the time for lovers to vow, 

’Tis the time their hearts to plight, 
When heaven's expansive brow 

Seems gladdened at the sight; 
Come then, dearest, we'll false prove ne‘er; 
By the laughing stream we swear! 


IV. 


’Tis the time fur lovers to sleep, 
Tis the time to bid farewell, 
When the moon begins to creep 
Adown the western hill: 
Farewell, dearest, we must go 
From the river's gentle flow. 
Law Buildings. 
* Belvedere bridge, I opine. 








Lear Year.—lIn an ancient Anglo Saxon law, 
which is said to be still in force, it is enacted thus: | 
—*‘Albeit as ofien as Leape Yeare doathe occurre, | 
the woman holdeth the prerogative over the menne, | 
in matter of courtshippe, love, and matrimonie; | 
soe that when the ladie proposeth, it shall not be | 
lawful for menne to say her nae; but shall receive | 


her proposal in all good courtesie.” 


(Original. ) 


EVENING MEDITATIONS. 


BY A STUDENT OF WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 


The last rays of the setting sun just tipped the 
western hills, as weary with exercise, | sat me 
down beside a lake, and gazed upon its clear waters. 
Nota ripple disturbed the surface of ite bosom, 
but all was calm, and still, and smooth as the 
righteous conscience. The light and scarcely 
perceptible breeze that wantoned throagh the 
foliage of the surrounding shrubbery, ever and 
anon bore to my ear the seund of the plough- 
man's whistle, and the merry laugh of the laborer 
just returning from his daily avocations. 

A universal tranquility pervaded all nature; apd 
the picture, which I have so slightly sketched, 
presented a view well calculated to call into exist- 
ence the finer feelings of the soul, and to tinge 
with a kind of romantic melancholy, the thoughts 
of the observer. 

It is in such hours that the stiff and rigid forms 
of the world are forgotten, and the mighty in- 
fluence which the ceremonies of society wie'd 
over our destiny, is entirely removed. In such 
moments the mind is permitted to wander back to 
childhood’s hours, and call up trom the tomb of 
oblivion, bright, but fleeting scenes of by-gone 
days. In hours like these, fancy exerts her sway, 
and paints in glittering colors, the reminiscences 
of the past, or presents to the mind the delusive 
hope of some transient pleasure, the pursuit of 
which may serve to cheer our pathway down the 
dark vale of the future. 

Long I sat by the waters’s edge unseen by 
any, save by Him who counteth the stars at a 
glance, and encircleth the universe itself with a 
span. Under such circumstances, the man of soul 
is prone to meditation, and as | quietly surveyed 
the polished surface of the liquid mirror, various 
thoughts suggested themselves to my mind. 

It is at all times pleasant and instructive to 
view and examine the various works of nature, 
and to contemplate the wisdom and power of na- 
ture’s God. But it is peculiarly so in moments 
like these, when, at twilight hour, we separate 
from the turmoil and bustle of the world, and se- 
lect some secluded spot in order to study and ad- 
mire the sublimity of creation. Some spot to 
which we can retire from the uproar and confu- 
sion of party; from the pestilential atmosphere of 
faction; from the fickle and merciless shafts of pub- 
lic opinion; and from the ruinous vortex of fash- 
ion, folly and dissipation. Where, apart from the 
giddy and disgusting scenes of political conten- 
tion—the sickening and detestable adulation of 
sycophants—and the conceited impudence of fops 
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we may commune with our own 


thoug!ts, and learn wisdom from their instruction. 
Sur- 


fools, 


and 


Such a spot was the one I have described. 
rounded by naught but hills and trees, and gurg- 
ling streams, the shores of this beautiful sheet of 
water presented a delightful place for evening ex- 
ercise and useful meditation. 

about two miles distant 


The lake was situated 


from my parental 
my boyhood, | was wont to repair thither at sun- 
set-hour to lave my brow or slake my thirst in its 
pellucid wave, or to enjoy a cool and refreshing 


stroll along its pe bbly sores. Since my last visit 


tu it, years had passed away, the weakly steps of 


intaney had given place to more manly strides; 
the older, and | 


borne upon its tempestuous bosom “by the rough 


world had grown had been 
current of occasion;” I had put away childish 
tricks. and had arrived at that age when the mind 
begins to expand and unfold its powers, like the 
new blown rose that has been kept from bud- 
ding out by the chilling frosts of winter;—the ar- 
duous and fatiguing duties of a college life had 
been performed; the cold and cheerless waves of 
disappointment anc trouble had been buffeted; and 
the tive of misfortune had rolled its withering 
flood over myself and family. And yet, so great- 
ly is association assisted by the presence of the 
object of our thoughts, that it seemed but yester- 
day that I was a little child, and was playing be- 
side this lake and rambling among these hills with 


But old 


Time will work his changes, let the world wag as 


all the sportive carelessness of infancy. 


it may, and he had been busy in his alterations 
The appearance of the place presented not 
Many 


an old and venerable oak, under whose delightful 


here. 
now the same aspect that it formerly did. 


shade I had so oft refreshed my weary limbs, had 
bowed its head beneath the shovk of some rude 
tempest, and its decaying stump presented, at best, 
buta temporary monument ef its former splen- 
dor and magnificence. Even the bills themselves 
seemed changed, and the granite rocks that had 
slept at their base fora thousand years, had be- 
come so covered by shrubbery, that they seemed 
not the same. I was sad. Inthe world I had forim- 
ed friends, but when they ‘* ‘gan to love me well,” 
they “shuffled off this mortal coil,” and slept with 
their fathers, save one who now was far “away on 
the billow.”’ in search of wild adventure. All bad 
“vone—glimmering through the dream of things 


that were,” and the pleasure I had so long expect- | 


ed from a visit to the familiar haunts of my infan- 
cy, was lost in the anticipation. 

The shades of night had closed around me, and 
being disgusted with the world, its disappoint- 
ments and reverses, | turned from the spot and re- 
traced my steps homeward, inwardly repeating 


domicile, and, in the davs of 
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}the beautiful, and not less truthful lines of the 
immortal Byron: 

“Out upon time! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come, than the things before! 
Out upon time! who forever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O'’er that which hath been, and o'er that which 

must be: 

What we have seen our sons must see; 

Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone, reared by creatures of clay.” 

Heser. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE, 





The first of January isa great day in Paris,— 
much greater than it isin America. It is the day 
fur making presents, calling on friends, and giv- 
ing them good wishes. All Paris is in motion on 
these social errands. The omnibuses are crammed 
with women and children, and the cabmen taking 
advantage of the great demand for the means of 
locomotion, double their charges. Consequently, 
people that goa sight-hunting on that day, and 
are opposed to extortion, perform the voyage 
through the endless mires of this great capital on 
foot. Thus I on the first of January waded all 
day through mud of extraordinary quantity and 
quality, even for Paris. 1 made the complete tour 
of the city, to look at the fancy stores, and toy 
shops, and every other sort of shop that had 
pretty things to sell, for the windows were filled 
with an unusual quantity of nice articles to at- 
tract the eyes and purses of those who wanted ta 
buy new-year’s gifts for their friends. The “Pas 
sage des Panoramas,” a very pretty arcade, was 
as glittering and various as a museum. In fact, 
if you want to see pretty shop windows, you must 
come to Paris. These people not only know how 
to make neat and showy things, but they under- 
stand the art of displaying them most tastefully; 
and the windows look all the prettier from over- 
looking such muddy streets. After satisfying my- 
self with a sight of the shops, and the bare-head- 
ed women and their children who thronged every 
street and by-way, apparently for the purpose of 
getting their clothes spattered with mud, I ad- 
journed to the Place du Carrousel in the afternoon, 
to see the equipages of the foreign ministers, for 
it was a grand “receiving day” at the Tuileries. 
For two or three days before and after new-year’s 
day, Louis Philippe was on his feet from morning 
till night, receiving the vists of every one who 
| was of sufficient importance to enter the doors 
lof the Palace. Peers and deputies, officers of the 
| army, the civil authorities, the foreign ministers, 
and all other persons having titles to their names, 
‘ flocked in upon the poor man incessantly. It was 
| really pitiable to see the numbers that he had to 
, withstand. The conit of the Tuileries was crowd- 
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ed with carriages of ali kinds from the brilliant 
“turn-o.ts” of dukes and marquises, to the dirty 


cabs and “‘citadines,” with their miserable sheep- | 


like horses. Among the turn-outs thus gathered 
together around the Palace, it was amusing to no- 
tice an immense omnibus, painted in gaudy red 
and blue, which had conveyed from Versailles a 
score of army officers who could not afford the 
style and expense of a hack a-piece. On the af- 
ternoon of new-year’s day was the most interest- 
ing show of carriages, horses and liveried servants. 
This was the hour of receiving the ambassadors, 
and as each came i: his court dress, and surrounded 
with all possible state and circumstance, they alto- 
gether made a most brilliant and interesting display. 
I hardly knew that there were so many nations in 
the wold, until I saw the equipages of their repre- 
sentatives assembled before the Palace of the 
King of the French. A great many were noth- 
ing more than respectable looking carriages, such 
as people ‘‘well to da in the world” go to church 
in in America: but the ambassadors of Spain, 
England, and the other monarchies of Europe 
turned out in a way to astonish a simple republi- 
can. There was the Greek minister too, with his 
servants in red caps, and the Turk, with a foot- 
man in flowing breeches. I kept a close look out 
for our own representative, and had no difficulty in 
distinguishing him by the eagle on the hammer- 
cloth. I was very much pleased with the ap- 
pearance which the General made. He had a 
very neat establishment, quite respectable enough 
to look well among this host of royal envoys, 
but nothing gaudy or aristocratic enough to have 
offended the taste of the most democratic of his 
countrymen. 

Shortly after new-year’s day, came the “presenta- 
tion day,” at the Tuileries, when the foreign min- 
isters presented their countrymen and country- 
women to the king and royal family. There were 
numbers of Americans, both ladies and gentlemen, 
and our national vanity was quite flattered by the 
fine appearance which our countrywomen made 
at court. We are vain enough indeed to believe 
that they were handsomer both in person and in 
dress, than the ladies of any other nation repre- 
sented on the occasion. | speak from what I have 
heard, not from what [ saw; I did not seek a pre- 
sentition to their majesties, since [I would not 
buy a court dress for the occasion. Some ycars 
back, it would have been an easier matter to gain 
admission into the presence of Louis Philippe: the 
Americans went then in their republican dress; 
but at present they must go in a red coat and 
sword, like the subjects of kings and queens. 

I said something in one of my last letters about 
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Another instance of this strict censorship has oc- 

curred this week.- Nearly half the political papers 
| of Paris were seized for having published certain 
| falsified letters of the king. The police as usual 
"took possession of the offices, seized all the copies of 

the papers not yet distributed, and made a thorough 
search of the premises for the manuscript letters, 
| They also made “domiciliary visits” to a certain 
| Marquis and Baron, and ransacked their desks no- 
j lens volens. Such proceedings as these, and they 
| are frequent enough as every body knows, show 
that the government of Louis Philippe, although 
| a constitutional one, is not the freest in the world. 
—Speaking of this matter, reminds me of two 
blanks that J left (most unaccountably) in the let- 
ter to which | just now referred, in which I spoke 
of the dearness of newspapers in Paris. I intend- 
ed to say that the price of the ‘*Debats” is eighty 
francs a year, aud the price of advertisements a 
franc a line. What a fortune the advertisements 
of the New York Courier and Enquirer would be 
at this rate. 

The bill for the fortification of Paris is now un- 
dergoing discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the works are going on without the walls. 
M. Thiers, the head of the late Ministry, reported 
the bill, and has made a great speech in favor of 
it, in which he talked about the opinions of Na- 
poleon, and about Paris being the “head” of 
France, and containing so many great monuments 
of wealth, science, and art. Those opposed to 
the measure, contend that it is dangerous to the 
national peace and liberty, oppressive to the na- 
tional purse, (this is the truest part of the story,) 
and altogether unnecessary. ‘Paris,’ say they, 
“should be defended fur from the walls of Paris.” 
The fate of the project is still uncertain, but how- 
ever this may be, it seems certain that the opinion 
of the country, if the papers of the different sec- 
tions are to be taken as evidence, is in favor of it. 
If it is adopted by the Chambers it will putan end 
to a project recently in agitation, and which has a 
much more important bearing upon the safety 
and prosperity of the country than the fortifica- 
tions of Paris. I mean the plan of connecting the 
North sea and the Mediterranean by a continuous 





line of rail-roads. It has been proposed to con- 
nect by this means Dunkirk and Lille, Lille and 
Paris, Paris and Lyons, and lastly Lyons and 
Marseilles, besides constructing other collateral 
lines of less importance. This is a scheme wor- 
thy of the age and important to France, both in 
a commercial and military point of view. But it 
seems that the government cannot construct rail- 
roa!s and block up Paris with forts and walls at 
the same time, and the former enterprise will pro- 


the newspapers of Paris, and the watchfulness of | bably have to go a-begging for the present. 


the government with respect to their contents. 


----——-—-——-—-—---— 


| If T thought it would interest you, [ might filla 
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letter a week with descriptions of the public amuse- 


ments of Paris, for they are endless in number and | 
I have already givena sketch of the | 


variety. 
theatres, and they alone, for a play-going person, 
might form a constant theme of interest. I go 
occasionally to see some of the curious and re- 
markable representations, but it is impossible for 
one who pretends to be a student, to keep up with 
the new pieces, the debuts of actors, and every 
thing else that is new and interesting. He can 
only hope to see once, or twice, while he is here, 
the great actors, who delight in such numbers the 
Paris audiences. It is only lately that I have 
seen Boutfe, the star of the “‘Gymnase Drama- 
tique,” and the greatest comic actor that Paris 
boasts. I have not yet seen that remarkable wo- 
man Mademoiselle Mars, who for forty years has 
held supreme sway at the Theatre Francais She 
scarcely plays except on Sundays. I saw the oth- 
er night for the second time, the wonderful Rachel. 
She was in the character of Mary Queen of Scots, 
a part which was worthy of her great powers, and 
she worthily represented the noble and unfortu- 
nate queen. In one scene, she is in the presence 
of Elizabeth, and asserts her indignation at the in- 
juries inflicted upon her, and her right to the 
throne of England. Her eloquence was really 
supernatural. It 1s singular to see its effect upon 
some of these excitable Frenchmen. There was 
a man sitting before me, who was so wrought up- 
on by the passionate furor of the actres, that he 
jumped froin his seat in a sort of ecstasy, and 
pulled out his hair in handfuls. Not long ago at 
the Italian Opera, ] saw a man exhibit the most 
maniacal symptoms upon the singing of a little 
stanza by Rubini. The music indeed was exqui- 
site, and would have moved a less excitable sys- 
tem than this Frenchman’s. 
gether prudent for a person of warm feelings to par- 
take too often of such exciting enjoyments. The 
raptures of delight which it produces have after 


their cessation a sort of bewilderment and exhaus- | 


tion, which is very shattering to week nerves. 

In speaking of the costumes of the actors of the 
French theatres, I forgot a little characteristic 
which is universal, and which frequently tends to 
diminish the good effect of their neat and tasteful 
dresses. They paint and patch in profusion: not 
only the pretty little women, who might be par- 
doned for thus disfiguring themselves, but the 
men. Wherever you go, you see great big fel- 
lows six feet high, villanously painted from their 
chins to their eyebrows. They intend it to height- 
en their good looks, but when badly done, it as- 
similates them in a striking degree to the striped- 
faced Indians in Catlin’s gallery. The women 
exhibit more taste in the matter: they lay on rouge 
here and black patches there, which produce a 

Vol. 1—9. 
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I don’t think it alto- | 
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| coquetish appearance, that may please a French 
audience. At least it is tolerated, and the women 
cast their features almost with an air that evident- 
| ly shows they expect theirs painting to be admired. 
This love of admiration sometimes produces a sin- 
gular effect upon their acting. Instead of look- 
|ing at the person with whom she is keeping up a 
dialogue, the actress ha!f the time looks at the pit 
ot orchestra, or some other part of the theatre, 
| where she is likely to attract the eyes of the men. 
The prettier the actress, the worse the fault of 
course. Hereyes may sometimes be seen wan- 
dering about trom box to box, when she ought to 
| be looking most sweetly or most savagely at her 
lover or her enemy. She consequently talks like 
a person asleep, or in a fit of absence of mind. I 
have noticed this ridiculous practice and its bad 
effects, in every theatre that I have yet visited, 
with the single exception of the Italian Opera. Its 
| singers required no rouge and patches to heighten 
| the effect of their charming music. Rachel don’t 
| paint either: she would be ridiculous if she did. 





A month ago I went to a concert in the ‘“Con- 
| servatoire de Musique,” one of the most fasliiona- 
| ble places of amusement in Paris, and certainly 
| among the most delighttul. Tiese concerts are 
| executed by an orchestra of about a hundred of the 

first musicians of Faris: nothing inferior form a 
| part of the entertainment. Each performer is a 
| master of his instrument, and only the chef-d’e- 
| vres of the great composers are performed. There 
| is occasionally a little singing, which is equally 
| choice in its character: for example L heard a duo 
sung by the prima donnas of the two French Ope- 
j} ras. Little musical as I am, I was still capable of 
| appreciating in some degree the extraordinary mu- 
| sical performance which I witnessed at the ‘““Con- 
|servatoire. The delight one is filled with in hear- 
ing fine music, is always inexpressible: as the pa- . 
pers say, ‘it can better be imagined than described.’ 
I will only say, that until | went to the Conserva- 
toire, | never had an idea of the powers of music; 
of the delight which not only the ear, but the whole 
| soul of feeling is capable of receiving from its sub- 
lime harmony. 1 should certainly enjoy the ex- 
quisite pleasure frequently, however exciting 
jand bewildering it is to the nerves, were it not 
that the Conservatoire is so constantly crowded 
| with the rich and fashionable lovers of music, that 
jit isonly by a rare and lucky accident that an 
| humble character like myself can get a foot of 
space within its walls. 

Almost every week I find out some new won- 
der in Paris that I had not before seen, and I veri- 
ly believe I shail leave the place without seeing 
nearly all of the remarkable things it contains. I 
have known an American who had staid a year in 
Paris, and a week before starting homme he had not 
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Struggles of 


seen the Louvre, nor the Jordin des Plantes, nos 
the Gobelin tapestries, nor any other of the “lions.” 
I have been more prompt about it than bin, for 
the first month I was here I saw most of the 
things worth seeing. But asl first said, | now 
and then find out some new 
keeps alive the excitement of variety, if indeed 
that excitement were wanting here in Paris. The 


attraction which 


last interesting thing that I have seen, is the Mar- 
quis de Las Marismas’ gallery of Spauish paint- 
ings. The Marquis is a Spamsh nobleman of 
endless wealth, who has come to Paris to spend 
his time and his cash, and has brought with him 
a noble collection of paintings by the best inasters 
of his native country. Thoug!. a private collec- 
tion, it is opened in the freest manner to every bo- 
dy who will take the trouble to address a note 
requesting the favor. He sends back an order 
for their admission, saying that he will “have the 
honor” to receive them in his gallery ou such a 
day. On entering the Marquis’ hotel, you pass 
in presence of the whole dozen Cwsars in marble, 
besides Apollo, Diana, and J don*tknow how many 
other gods and goddesses. In the gallery, you 
find yourself surrounded by four or five handred 
fine paintings, which will not only delight you dur- 
ing the hour yeu remain, but will surcly tempt a 
repetition of the visit. There are also some fine 
pieces of statuary in the gallery: among them a 
female figure by Conova, which cust the noble 
But want 
of space forbids my saying any thing more of the 
fine things in thiscollection. I will only state that 
it will delight any one who may take the trou- 
ble to visitil. Nor can | say any thing about the 
masked balls and the other fooleries of which Pa- 
ris is guilty during this the Carnival season. But 
as it is nut over yet, I shall have time ere it closes 
to tell you of sume of the funny things it brings 
with it. L. 8S. J., Jr. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE.—“Some years 
ago,” says a foreign journal, “the captain of a 
Corsair carried off the wife of a poor wood-cutier, 
residing in the neighborhood of Messina. After 
detaining ber for several months on board his 
vessel, he landed her on an island in the South- 
seas, wholly regardless of what might befall her. 
It happened that the woman was pr.seuted to the 
savage monarch of the island, who became enam- 
ored of her. He made her his wile, placed her on 
the throne, and at his death left her sole sovereign 
of his dominions. By a European vessel, which 
recently touched at the island, the poor wood- 
cutier has received inte!ligence of his wife. She 
seut him presents of such vast value, that he will 
provably be one of the wealthiest private individ- 
uals in Sicily, until it shall please her majesty, his 
august spouse, to summon him to her court.” 


Marquis some seventy thousand franes. 


Early Genus. 


[Original.] 
STRUGGLES OF EARLY GENIUS. 


By Prof. Incrauam, author of “Lofitte,? Kydd,”  Quod- 
roone,” ¥c. Se. 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER 1. 
An alarming fever, attended with the wildest 
delirium, succeeded the joy that had overmastered 
his sensitive nature, when the venerable minister 
of God removed the veil of superstitious preju- 
dice from the Divine Law, and revealed it to him 
in the majesty and purity of truth. For weeks 
he lay upon his feverish bed, and life fluttered up- 
on its threshold. But his youthful constitution, 
aided by the tender and unwearying nursing of his 
gentie sister, surmounted the disease, and con- 
valescence rapidly followed. But there had come 
a bright change over his spirit. He wasas happy 
and light-hearted as a child, and his fine face 
would often light up with an intellectual pleasure, 
as he sat in the cottage door, his sister’s hand in 
lis, unknown to it before. Days glided on and 
he was restored to the full possession of health. 
From the moment his father boro him from the 
church, he had never spoken to him in reference to 
the emotion he had there given vent to. He was a 
plain, sensible man, attached to, though not strict- 
ly of, the sect of Quakers, departing both in dress 
and phraseology almost altogether from their cus- 
toms. By occtipation he was a printer of calicoes, 
and was skilful also as an inventive mechanic. 
The passion which his son evinced for sketching 
and moulding had long been a source of annoy- 
ance tohim. In the extraordinary fruits of his 
expanding genius, ie saw only the employinent 
of an idle and fickle mind, which would eventual. 
ly lead to indolence and unthrift. He therefore had 
used every means to discourage him in his favor- 
ite pursuit, ever to the interposition of manual 
severity. The influence of the sacred command- 
ment in restraining him in the indulgence of 
his taste, had been a source of infinite satisfac- 
tion to him; and he trusted that it would eventu- 
ally lead to his total abandonment of what his 
mother denominated ‘the works of abomination.” 
But the scene in the chureh had convinced him 
that the fires were till now only smothered. He 
had been struck with the text, and equally with Ed- 
ward had had his attention drawn to the interpre. 
tation of it, but with very different emotions —those 
of painandsurprise. He therefore needed no ex- 
planatien of the course of this violent revulsion 
of feeling to which the youth gave expression. 
From that moment until his convalescence be 
was communing with his own thoughts, occasion- 
j ally aided by anxious conversation with his wife, 








as to the means of suppressing this idle and dan- 
gerous propensity of his son, which, no longer un- 
der religious restraint he felt would, on bis recov- 
ery, break forth with the greater furce for its tem- 
porary check. 

“I fear me, wife,” he said, one evening after 
Edward and Mary had both retired, “that that boy 
will come to no good 
and shaping things in clay will follow him through 
life. He wiil never be able to fix his mind down 
to any honest employment. I really don’t know 
what I shall do with him.” And the parent 
sighed. 

“Why dent you take him into the shop with 
you?” asked the matron, sympathizing in his anx- 
iety. 

“IT did, for one day, before he was taken sick, 
and he had not been there an bour before he cut 


up three of my best printing blocks into ears and | 


noses.” 
“Why don’t you let him go to school another 
year, and then put him in a store?” 
“He has had schooling enough. If a boy at fil 
teen isn’t learned enough to go to a trade he never 
will be. 
myself. As to putting him into a store—I would 


I never had but three winter’s schooling 
as soon think of making a lawyer of him. Joysin 
country stores are idle good-for-nothings, always 
tippling the liquors they sell, and reading novels. 
It is a lazy lite, and will never suit any active boy 
of Edward’s habits, 

“But a store is so respectable,” said the wife, 
meekly. 


He shall go to a trade!” 


“Respectable!” repeated the father, angrily; | 
“that is the tune that all farmers and mechanics’ | 


sons are dancing to the devil to! 


I would not have a store keeper’s conscience in | 


my bosom for all his yearly profits. An honest 


mechanic is far more respectable as you call it, | 
than a country shop-keeper, who to make a living | 


must put his conscience in his pocket. Edward 
must have a trade, wife, and there is an end on it.”” 

The firm manner in which this decision was 
spoken, convinced the good woman that further 
use of words on her part would be vain; and drop- 
ping her head over the stocking in her hand, she 
continued to knit in silence. 

The pause lasted until she had knit once round 
her stocking, while she sat louking into the fire, 
when, without raising her head she said, in the 
quiet tone which characterized her,— 

‘*And what trade will you put him to, hus- 
band?” 

“I was just thinking,” he answered, masingly; 
“T have thought of making him a cabinet-maker.” 

‘Edward isn’t hardly strong enough for that, J 
should think,” she answered, in a tone of affection, 
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His idle habits of drawing | 


I tell you, wife, | 
that every occupation that is honest is respect ible. 
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{as she glanced toward the door of his sleeping 
|apartment. Poor boy! this fever has made him 
, delicate as Mary.” 

| “I don’t see but what he is stout as ever, though 
|something pale for want of being sun-burnt,” 
| answered the fatcer, bluntly. “ What do you think 
| of the shoe-maker’s trade?” 

“If we could get him with John Burnham, I 


shonld’nt mind it so mnech.”’ 


“Yon forget we are going to move to Lynn next 
month. I shall find some good man there to bind 
_ him out to.” 
| With these words the domestic conference in 


| which the unconscious Edward was so deeply in 
| terested terminated, and the good people retired 
| for the night. 

| The morning after this conversation, the sun 
|shone brightly into Edward’s sleeping room and 
awoke him. He was dressed in a few moments, 
and with his hat in his hand crept to his sister’s 
His mother was already up and bustling 
about the kitchen, and he stepped softly to es 
eape her ear. 


door. 


tet? 


““Ma’y! sister Ma’y!” he softly whispered. 


> she said, opening the 


| 
| “T om up already, Eddy,’ 
door. ‘Pa, has gone to the shop. Let us go soft- 
ly, not to let ma hear us.” 

Gliding along the passage they left the house 


by a door leading into the garden, which they 


crossed to a little gate leading through the cow- 
| yard past the stable, toward a clump of trees 
‘overhanging the water. Without speaking, and 
| walking right onward as if they both well knew 
where and for what they were making this se- 
cret escapade, they entered the grove and de- 
seended through its shades by a winding and 
Here they turn- 
ed to the left, and after walking a short distance 
| along the pebbly shore they stopped beside a huge 


stony path to the river-side. 


rock, half in the bank and half in the river, over- 
A portion of the rock 
| overhung a patch of verdant sward, and with the 
protecting shelter of the branches of the tree, 
formed as nice a little nook as the most romantic 
pic-nickers could desire. Here they stopped, and 
a glance around tlie spot was sufficient to afford 
an explanation of their conduct. Upon a natural 
shelf of the rock within reach of the hand was visi- 
ble, though half concealed by hanging shrubbery, 
a beautifully modelled bust of a young girl; while 
|around on the ground were scattered lumps of 
clay, and in one corner lay several fragments of 
| pretty arms and ancles. A little three-legged 
stool placed before a sort of natural table in the 
| side of the rock, a broken case-knife and an old 
ivory paper-cutter bedaubed with clay, showed 
that this was the youthful modeller’s work-shop. 
| This was the third morning the two had thus 


shadowed by a large oak. 
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stolen out of bed to seek this spot, and the bust | had its effect upon her, for she instantly, though 


alluded to was the result of the preceding two 
morning’s secret work. 

**No one has been here,” said Edward, remov- 
ing the branch that grew over the niche in the 
rock and gazing with pleasu‘e upon his work; 
“now sit down Ma’y, and | will finish it before 
breakfast.” 


He removed the bust from its elevation to his 


bench, and Mary modestly dropping her dress 
just below her ivory shoulders, seated herself up- 
on a root of the old oak, in such an attitude as to 
receive the light upon her person from above the 
rock, Native purity of taste and not experience, 
had guided Edward in the selection of this effec- 


slightly blushing as she did so, let her polished 
shoulder slip from her sleeve, an! left it exposed 
fur a few moments, with the bright light glancing 
upon it as if it had been ivory. 
| ‘Isit done, Eddy?” she at length asked, as she 
| saw him lay down his tools, and glance from his 
bust to her with satisfaction 

“Yes, sister—it is done!” he said with anima- 
| tion. ‘Would you have believed I could have 
) done it. Yet ITknew Icould! and one day J will 
| do more than this,’ he added, witha kindling eye, 
| ‘What a pretty head you have, Mary! I did not 
| feel that it was so beautiful as I now do!” 


; Is it like me, brother?” she asked, admiring it 





tive light for his sister. He let his glance linger | with sweet surprise. 
an instant on the bust, and then taking up his) qj), off hen coles enh Bh” 


ivory cutter began to finish up the beautiful head. 
Edward had never seen the cast or model of a bust 


in his life! Genius alone taught him the effect of | 


this nobler part of the human person thus sever- 
ed from the rest! Perhaps, too, the shrinking 
modesty of Mary told hii where to cut off his 
statue! The bust was truly an astonishing work 
in art. With a want of entire accuracy in the | 
contour, and some correctness in the design, it | 
was distinguished by a combination of the graces | 
that characterized his lovely model. His tools | 
were ouly his fingers, the broken knife and ivory | 
paper-cutter; yet he had succeeded in giving the | 
details with wonderfal trath and delicacy of finish. | 
But above all he bad caught and fixed in the clay 
the sweet expression of his sister’s face, and given 
to the whole head a spirituality that mocked life. | 
Yet it was alter all but a lump of brown clay! 


| Do you not recollect,” she said, with an arch 
| smile, ‘how, a great many years ago, you told 
me you would make me a little sister out of clay, 
and when | asked you if it would be alive, you 
| said ‘yes, that you would breathe upon it, as God 
did upon Adam, and give it life?” 

“It was a child’s speech,” said Edward, coloring 
yet laughing; ‘yet here is all the spirit of life with- 
out its motion! To me it lives and moves—nay, 
smiles and speaks!” 

They were still surveying it, when a footstep 
startled them. 

“There’s pa!” exclaimed Mary, with a guilty 





| 


| start. At the same instant their father stood be- 


fore them. They knew not that not only the 
breakfast hour but the school hour also had passed, 
| while they had been engaged there! His first 


But Genius had breathed upon it and bid it live! | glance was that of anger, as he discovered them, 


The young artist was finishing the rounded 
shoulder when they heard the distant sound of 


their mother’s voice calling them to their morning | 


meal. 

‘Don’t let us hear her!” said Edward, “I would 
rather work at this thin eat my breakfast.” 

“We have buckwheat cakes and honey this 
morning, brother,” said Ma’y, looking as if she 
would not like to miss what she loved so much. 

“Well, you may go, sis; I can finish this with- 
out you.” 

“No, brother, I will stay too,” she answered, 
quietly resuming her attitude. In a few moments 
afterward their mother’s voice was again heard in 
a louder key, but Mary, looking at her brother, 
and seeing that he was too intent on his work to 
hear it, remained silent. 

“Do put your frock lower down, Ma'y,” he 
said, a moment after, reprovingly; “I can’t see 
how to round this shoulder. It is so pretty I 
want to have it perfect.” 

Perhaps the unconscious flattery of her brother 


and the evidences of how they had been occupied . 
His second was one of admiration and surprise. 

“Edward, did you do this bust of your sister?” 
he demanded, as he gazed upon the beautiful 
piece of workmanship. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the boy, timidly. 

“And how long have you been at it?” 

“Since Tuesday, sir.” 

His father was evidently surprised and pleased. 
But he could foresee no usefulness to any one in 
such things, and felt that it became him to con- 
sult his son’s truest welfare by interdicting such 
pursuits for the future. He wasa man of too good 
common-sense to be incapable of appreciating the 
talent displayed in the work before him; and 
while his heart would have prompted him to 
praise, his cooler head commanded him to censure. 
Therefore, with a severity that was not altogeth- 
er assumed, forthe plain New England Quaker 
knew nothing of Schools of Sculpture, of the im- 
mortal names of Praxiteles, Canova, Thorwald- 
son, he thus addressed him: 
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“So, sir, this isthe way you have been spending | steersman, who guided the boat by an oar twenty 
your time, when you should have been at school. feet long, extending far behind, and some distance 
This is the way you have obeyed me, when I for- over the boat. E!ward and Mary stood beside 
bade you to have any thing more to do with clay! him, watching their progress down the stream; 
If you want to work in clay I'll bind you to a’ now uttering an exclamation of delight as some 
brick-maker! Come, sir! you shall soon have a bend in the river would open a long picturesque 
trade. If I let you go on this way, you will lead vista; now gazing with pleasure upon the pleasant 
a vagabond life. If I catch you, or your sister, farins and comfortable homes they sailed past; now 
who is nearly as bad as you are, making any more silent with awe as they swept darkly beneath 
of these images, 1 will thrash you soundly, aud overhanging rocks crowned with gloomy pines 
shut her up on bread and water fur a week!” that threatened to fall upon their heads. Their 

The tears were in Edward's eyes, but he was situation and every thing connected with it was 
silent. His father looked sternly upon him, to novel, and they were prepared to be happy and 
see the effect he had produced, and then, as if to enjoy all they saw. Even the little red streamer 
carry out the spirit of his words, he advanced to that fluttered above the square sail, that was hois- 
the bust, and dashed it to the ground! Edward ted when the wind favored, was an object of in- 
uttered a sharp cry, and buried his face in his terest; and they never tired listening to the ripple 
hands. His father felt that the lesson was a se- of the steering-oar, or admiring the myriads of 
vere one, but he religiously believed that in taking little concentric whirlpools that receded in their 
this cruel step he was in the rigid performance wake; while the roar and celerity with which the 





of his duty. | well-managed boat shot through the rapids and 
narrows that obstructed the navigation of the ri- 
CHAPTER I. ver, filled their breasts with mingled fear and de- 

The day at length arrived when Edward's fa- light. 
ther, prompted by that restless spirit and insatiable| = Toward evening they came in sight of the 


mania for change of place supposed to character- handsome town of Augusta, since become the 
ize the natives of New England, had decided, in | capital of the State. The long ranges of brick 
hopes of improving his fortunes thereby, on re- | stores upon the water side, the numerous white 
moving with his family to the town of Lynn, in houses on the receding hills, crowned by the tow- 
Massachusetts. A long, flat ““gundalow,” as this er of the court-house, were sources of wonder to 
species of boat is called, painted red, with a sin- the juvenile voyagers. Here, too, they saw, for 
gle mast sustaining a square sail, was engaged the first time, sloops and schooners. But what 
and moored at the cottage landing; and before filled them with most astonishment was a long 
noon the furniture, with the old horse and cow, | wooden bridge stretching across the river, resting 
the pigs and poultry, were all on board. Edward | 0” piers of stone, covered with a roof, like a house, 
and Mary lingered ere they followed their father | and pierced with numerous little square windows. 
and mother into the burdened barge, to bring along| “Oh, Eddy, look!” cried Mary, as their barge 
old Towzer, who wandered howling about the de- | shot swiftly toward it. 

solate house, and to take a farewell look at their| Tis the ‘gusta bridge,”’ said the man who steer- 


play-nook under the old oak. ed the gondola. 
“IT am afraid we shall miss the pretty play-| ‘Shall we go under it?” asked Edward, as they 
place,” said Mary, sadly. approached it, borne on the rapid current. 


“When lama man I'll come back and visit it,| ‘You will see in a few minutes,” answered the 
and the old house too,” said Edward, with a glow | man, laying out all his strength to counteract the 
of natural feeling _“‘1 love it for your sake, sis- | force of the current which was heading his boat 
ter Ma’y.” | in the direction of one of the piers. He succeeded, 

“And I love it for yours, brother Eddy,” an-| at length, in governing her course, and forcing 
swered the sweet girl, with that charming naivete | her into the centre of the shute. 
characteristic of her. There followed a few moments of intense sus- 

In a few moments afterward they were on! pense, as the boat now shot downward between 
board and floating down between the romantic | the centre piers of the bridge with the velocity of 
banks of the river. The stern of the long and) lightning. Edward looked fearfully up at the 
narrow gundalow was roofed over for the space of | frowning structure over his head, and the sound 
twelve feet, enclosing a comfortable room, divided | of a passing carriage crossing as they went be- 
by a partition into two compartments, the after | neath it, led him to believe that it thundered.— 
one of which served to accommodate the family, | The rolling of the wheels, the roaring of the con- 
while the forward one was occupied by the boat- | fined waters, the velocity of their motion, and the 
men, or “gondoliers.”. On the roof stood the| sense of danger with which their situation was 
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of the most impressive moments of Edward’s life. 
He had a soul to enjoy the poetry and sublimity 
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**An English lord,” answered the man, in whose 
notions every English gentleman was a nobleman. 
“He is called Dr. Vaughan, and had to fly from 


England to keep his head from being cut off, 
they tell.” 

“And whose house is that we passed above 
there, with the pretty yard before it?” 

“That is the minister's, Dr. Gillett’s.” 

At the mention of this name, Edward gave a 
start of surprise and pleasure; and running for 
Mary, who had gone below, he pointed it out to 
her; and the two stood looking at the single, star- 
like candle that alone indicated its position, long 
afier the increasing night had hidden the dwel- 


with which it was invested, and Mary shared in, 
and sympathized with, his feelings. 

Without stopping at Augusta, which both of 
the voung travellers wished very much to see, they 
continued to descend the river past the town. 

“What black looking building is that, with eight 
sides to it, close to the water?” asked Edward, of 
the gondolier. 

**It is one of the forts General Arnold built, when 
on his way to Canada,” answered the man. 

“And what is that large building with ever so 
high a fence around iv” inquired Mary of the 
obliging boatman. 


attended, rendered this passage of the ‘shute one 


ling from their view. 
The moon soon afterward rose, and the voya- 
“It's the ‘stone-jug,’’ gers coming out, after their suppers, to the roof 
fully. of the boat, sat listening to tales of the river, told 
“It don’t look much like a jug, I should think,” | by the master of the gondolier; while they ghded 
responded little Mary, pouting. along between pleasantly wooded banks. Two 
“It is the county jail,”’ said the man, explain- hours after passing the town of Hallowell, they 
ing. 
“The jail!” repeated both Mary and Edward in | and soon they could plainly discern the outline of 
a breath, and turning very pale; for little boys and the beautiful Gothie church that crowns the hill. 
girls have fearfully mysterious ideas of such a! 


answered the man, play- 


came in sight of the seattered lights of Gordiner, 


Here the gondulier moored his boat, on account 
dreadful place! and, forgetful of all else, they | of the turn of the tide, which now began to flow 
kept their eyes fixed thoughtfully upon it, until a | up, they having come into the tide-waters at Au- 
bend in the river shut the gloomy object of their 


gusta. 
contemplation, and the town itself, from their | 


Early in the morning they were once more on 
view. 
The sun had just set, when they came in sight | over his head, was soon on deck. 
of the pretty village of Hallowell, two miles below | town, with its steep streets, mills, stone-bridges 
Augusta, situated on the sice of a hill, so that | crossing creeks that empty into the river, with its 
the whole town could be seen from the water at | numerous handsome dwelling-houses adorned with 
aglance. It had a very pleasant air, and the set-| porticos and verandas, was just lighted up by the 
ting sun was shining on the church vanes, mahing | rising sun. The tide soon bore them round a 
them glitter like faming gold. To the north there | wooded point, and hid the lively scene from his 
was a high, dark hill that protected the town, and | view. A mile below the town they passed a no- 
to the south rose a beautiful green eminence, on | ble mansion, tastefully constructed of granite and 
which was a pretty country-seat. The river was | marble, situated in the midst of a beautiful lawn, 
wider here than at Augusta, and there was no | ornamented by noble forest trees. There were 
bridge. Twe verdant islands opposite the town add- | deer in the park, which the young travellers had 
ed to the beauty of the scenery. Here they beheld | never before beheld, and now recognised from pic- 
at one of the wharves a ship, the first they had ev- | tures of them they had seen in their school-books. 
er seen; and the number of smaller vessels was so Edward had never conceived any thing so fine as 
great that they did nothing but gaze and wonder. the magnificent mansion and its tasteful grounds, 
How fresh and delightful is childhood! all the| “That is Robert H. Gordiner’s house,--they 
world is opening its treasure of sights to its won- | call it ‘‘the Palace” in the village,” said the com- 
dering mind, and each day and change of scene | municative boat-man, on seeing their attention 
has its new marvel! drawn to the beautiful place. “He owns half 
It was already twilight as they shot past the | Gordiner, which is named after him, and is, | 
town, and the twinkling lights that began to make | rayther guess, the richest man in all Maine, or the 
their appearance among the dwellings on the hill- | Bay State eyther.” 
side, added to the novelty of the scene. “Oh, sir, what are those!” cried Edward, with 
“Who lives in that fine house on the hill, with eagerness discovering, as they glided past near 
the bright lights in the parlor windows” asked the shore, several statues relieved against the dark 
Mary. green of the lawn. 


their way, and Edward, awakened by the noise 
This romantic 














‘They are figures in marble of beathenish peo- 
ple, I have heard tell,” answered the man. 

“In marble!” responded Edward! ‘Oh, sister 
Mary! 

‘Beautiful, beautiful!” responded his sister, | 
sharing in his astonishment and pleasure. 

Edward gazed after them till they were no long- 
er visible. He felt as if he could have jumped | 
into the water and swam to the shore to see them | 
closer. He sighed as he was borne from their | 
view, but new and delightful emotions filled his | 











bosom! 

“In marble?” he repeated to himself, fixing his | 
eyes upon the distant wooded point that conceal- | 
ed the spot where the key of a new dominion of 
the intellect had been placed in his grasp, but 
which he knew not how to use; “in marble and | 
in full proportions!” 

None but God could do it, Edward, I think,” 
said Mary, earnestly divining his thoughts. 

“I do not believe God made those with his own 
hands, sister,” he answered, solemnly; ‘“‘but | do 
believe he has given the power to make them to 
man! I have no idea how marble can be worked | 
like clay, but I believe I shall one day know and | 
do figures like those!” | 

So little did this youthful genius know of the 
Ile was ignorant even of the 


art of sculpture! 

name of ‘statuary.’ As yet statues to him as well 
as to the gondolier, were ‘figures.’ He could con- 
He had no 


Untaught and 


ceive no way of moulding in marble! 
idea of casts, no idea of sculpture. 
unexperienced, he was the pure child of nature, 
with a spirit and a power within him he knew not | 
how to direct, nor the immortal destiny to which 
it pointed! 

During the day they met several vesseis slowly 
sailing against the stream, laden with freight from 
Buston or Portland, and possed many at anchor 
waiting for a change of wind to descend the river; 
for they were too bulky to be entrusted like the | 
flat gondalow to the current. At noon the boat. | 
man directed their attention to a ruined mansion 
in a wood, ona hill, where he said a famous pi- 
rate, who went afterward by the name of ‘‘La- 
fitte,”” lived before he run away to sea. One large 
island, which they passed toward evening, the 
gondolier told them was a place where Captain 
Kyi had buried his money, and for which men 
had been digging even so late as that very year: 
and as they floated by, they could plainly discern 
from the boat large mounds of earth, which the 
treasure-seekers had cast up in their search for 





gold. 
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Before sunset the tide changed, and the, that I never saw in the sky,”’ said Edward. 
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Edward and Mary instantly left their meal to 
view the town, for this was the place where they 
were to leave the gundalow and go on board of a 
vessel bound to Boston. They did not think it 
so pretty as the other towns they had seen, as the 
houses were straggling over a bleak hill, and the 
scenery about was uninteresting and had a bleak 
and barren aspect peculiar to the vicinity of the 
sea-board. They saw a great many vessels build- 
ing along the shore, and a large number of long 
black warehouses that looked as if they were 
ready totumble down. The wharves were long 
and unsightly, and, as they came nearer, they 
could see that the streets were very filthy and 
lined with wretched houses. Altogether they 
were no better prepossessed in favor of the place 
than older and wiser travellers have been. 

On coming to at the wharf, Edward’s father left 
the boat and went to see if there was any vessels 
bound to Boston in the port. After half an hour’s 
absence he returned with the information that a 
good and safe schooner was to sail with the mid- 
night tide. The gundalow was then brought 
down along side of this vessel, and every thing, in- 
cluding the live stock, was soon safely transferred 
on board; and Edward and Mary bid farewell to 
the humble barge in which they had passed three 
days so replete with novelty and interest. 

It was morning before the wind would let the 
vessel get underweigh, when, her sails being 
hoisted, she glided steadily and beautifully down 
past the lower town toward the sea, which was 
nine tiles distant. This new mode of voyaging 
was far more agreeable than the slow progress of 
the gundalow, and Edward and Mary sat upon 


the deck highly enjoying it. They saw no more 


| fine forms or pleasant houses until they came in 


sight of the pretty hamlet called Phipsburg, 


| founded by Sir William Phips, the ruins of whose 


ancient mansion were to be seen near the church. 
After passing this beautiful village, the shores be- 
came rocky and barren, and only here and there 
At length 


after sailing round a projecting puint of rock, they 


was to be seen a rude fisherman’s hut. 


| beheld, towering far above them, an imposing, but 


dismantled fortress. Sailing beneath it, they 
rounded a bold promontory beyond, and, all at 
once before them, lay spread the open sea! 

“It is like the sky!” said Mary, after the first 
expression of surprise and pleasure. 

“1 can see it is divided from the sky by a line 
of faint light, and that there are white spots upon it 


“Are 


gondolier tied his boat fast to the bank; but before | those white specs vessels, sir?’ he inquired of the 
morning they were once more underweigh; and | helmsman. 


while they were eating breakfast, the steersman 
called out in a loud tone, ‘* Bath!” 


"Yes, my man. 
the left is Seguin.” 


And yonder high island on 
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“Is that a church upon i?” inquired Mary. | who ape the fashion ‘which am foreign stories, 
“No, it is a light-house to show vessels the way | foreign scenes, foreign incidents, and foreign he- 
into the river at night.” | roes, whether in the pages of a novel or a maga- 
“How beautiful it must be to see it lighted,” | zine, before those of their own land, homely 
said Mary. | though they may be, this tale of actual life is not 
“How useful it must be to the poor sailors,” ob- penned—to the lovers of the developements of do- 
served Edward. /mestic American scenes and characters it is alone 
inscribed, ( To be Continued.) 


——— 


There was now a perceptible motion of the ¥es- | 
sel, and Mary in crossing the deck staggered, so | 
that Edward laughed heartily; but the next mo- | oats 
ment he was thrown down by a sudden pitching | THE MISOBION. 
of the vessel, which was rapidly leaving the | BY GEORGE YELLOT. 
smooth river Kennebec, and entering upon the |  Ignoviese putas quia, qaum tonat, ocius ilex 
tossing sea. ‘The wind now became harster, and, 5¥lphure discutitur sacro quam tu’—Persius. 
Edward began to feel an unpleasant sensation of I. 
faintness, while Mary became pale and said she | The brightest season brings her loveliest flowers 
had the headache. Ina few minutes longer they | And strews them gently o'er the laughing earth, 
both gave such indisputable evidences of sea-sick- And with her charioteers, the blooming H ours, 
ness that their father took them below, where they | Crown'd with magnolia wreaths, she wanders 
found their mother in no better case than them | forth 
selves. To wanton in the wild-wogd, where the mirth 

At noon, the third day afterward, Edward and| Of the gay mocking-bird is heard the while, 
Mary, one after the other, looking very pale, came And beauteous oriol’s hymns, that wake the birth 
crawling out of the cabin, for the schooner was) Of jessamine and passion-flowers, that smile 
now in Boston harbor, and the water was smooth. | In fragrant groups amid that lone romantic isle. 
On reaching the deck, they saw beautiful islands | ss. 
all around them, some crowned with forts and , Delightful spot! that ‘mid the river's tide, 
cast!s, others covered with large edifices, and| A Paradise of living blossoms lay, 
some looking green and beautiful to the eye with- | Breathing delicious balm!—like a young bride, 
out a sign of habitation. The sea behind them)! In all her blooming loveliness of May, 
was dotted with sails, and all around them were | With transport sighing her pure soul away 
vessels of all descriptions sailing in all directions. | In love's enraptur’d arms.—Each flowery hill 
Before them they could discern through a thin | Banquets with sweets th’ enamor'd zephyrs gay, 
blue mist that seemed to hang over it a moun-| That bathe their joyoue ringlets in each rill 
tainous pile of houses crowned by a vast dome. }-That flows with music to the river's bosom still. 
They knew it was Boston and instantly recognized | mt. 
its likeness to the views of it they had seen in| Sure an Elysium of the waves, so fair, 
their Geographies. Their vessel soon reached the | “ Was never made for scenes of mortal pride! 
vity and was lost, an insignificant unit, in the And lo! a sylph! a fairy shape of air! 
midst of the hundred craft that thronged its! Is ling'’ring by the water's lonely side! 
stately piers. Her unbound tresses floating loosed and wide, 

Without making any delay in Boston, Elward’ «| Woo'd by the winds, that wake the waves to 
father transported his family and effects directly | greet 
to Lyrn, eleven miles distant, where was destined Her with soft homage, rolling from the tide, 
to take place the trial whether or not Genius Like living things, to kiss her lovely feet, 


would suffer itself to be broken in by the strap and | As there she stands romantic, solitary, sweet. 
lap-stone. iv. 

This may be regarded asa very simple story, | Ab, maiden!—if indeed such heavenly grace 
but it is not the writer's intention to amuse by a | Did e’er belong unto an earthly child— 
brilliant romance; but to unfold the progressive | Why pensive gaze upon thy beauteous face 
steps by which in-born genius breaks the shell of | Impictured in the wat’ry mirror mild? 
its humble condition, expands its eagle-like wings, , Msyhap thou art like him, in woodland wild, 
and, overcoming every obstacle cast in its path,| By pining Dryades beloved in vain, 
rises superior to circumstances and accomplishes | Who ne’er, albeit on him the fairest smil’d, 
its lofty destiny. It is a plain story, ‘tis true, of Ere he beheld his face, had known love’s pain, 
American scenes, American manners, and of the | But furnish’d them the shaft to tear his heart in 
early struggles of American genius. For those | twain. 


(Original.] 
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Vv. 


Thus stands she with her beauty-bearing brow, 
By that sweet shore, within her myrtle bowers. 
Dut see! she starts! a rustling of the bough, 
That w thes the butterilies in go den suowers, 
And, from his past’ring ‘mid the breathing flowers, 
Scares far away the little colibry," 
That seems a steed for tiny elfine powers.— 
Aud why that suddea start?—[]e comes!—'tis 
he! 


She holds him in her arms with heart of ecstacy. 
vi. 
They wildly loved!—Since boyhood’s haleyon 
hours, 
Those bright enchantments ne’er to come again, 
His soul had only known her soothing powers.— 
Ere he beheld her fice he mix’d with men, 
Nor hid he ought of fellow-feeling then 
With one the cold and selfish crowd among; 
He was alone, a cheerless denizen, 
Unlov'd, with none to love, amid the throng— 
He silent stood,—contempt and pride had seal’d 
his tongue. 
vil 
Vain! vain th’ attempt to read the volum’d soul 
In the flush’d brow or lustre-beaming eye! 
Deep in the mount infernal furies how], 
Along its sides fair vineyards greet the sky— 
Strong eartliquake-fiends in sileat durance lie, 
And ‘neath the bloom of earth their horrors 
hide.— 
Light fool! to deem the mien so sad, su shy, 
But heartless coldness! —tear that vwil aside! 
What see you now? Love, hate, and tenderness 
and pride. 
vill. 
Yes! they beheld and meanly of him thought, 
His soul unfitted with the crowd to go; 
Their thoughts were not as his;—he was untaught 
To fawn and cringe,—ay, and his tongue was 
slow!— 
In conscious worth h» stood and felt a glow 
Of fiery hatred and indignant pride, 
And busy Fancy pictured airy woe; 
All sympathy his sullen soul denied, 
Till stagnant stood existence’s lone and loathsome 
tide. 
1X. 
As some deserted, desolated isle, 

Far from the genial South’s delightful shore, 
’Mid fields of ice where sun-beams never smile— 
Grim Darkness broods, eternal breakers roar, 

And at its feet their fearful fury pour,— 
When sudden o’er it bursts meri‘ian day, 
Wild Winter howling flics afar, no more 





* A species of the humming-bird. 
Vol. 1—10. 
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‘To hold his horrid reign; clouds melt away 
And on its beach th’ untetter’d wavelets laugh and 
play. 


xX. 


*T was thus her love, like zepher’s balmy wing, 
Spread through his soul a pure serene delight, 
Chased clouds away and made one gentle spring, 
For heav’nly Love imparts another sight, 
| And robes surrounding scenes in dazzling light:— 
| Or if by chance a transient cloud did rise 
| ‘T? obscure the calmness of their summer bright, 
| One rainbow beam, shed from those tender eyes, 
| Rebuk’d the melting cloud, in beauty cloth’d the 
| skies. 
XI. 
And did they now thus fondly meet—to part? 
Did fate then urge him to a foreign shore? 
| And was consumption at his aching heart, 
A beit his cheek the flush of health yet wore 
| Chen firmly preying on the very core? 
| Yet they must part! and in his soul abide 
The thrilling thonght that they may meet no more; 
| Yet still he did the dark conviction hide 


| Beneath a face of smiles—or but for her he sigh’d. 
XI. 
| Yes darkly now within his troubled breast, 
Like giant wave on ocean’s stormy tide, 
| One mountain thought did overwhelm the rest,— 
| His lgve!—alas! what cruel pangs betide!— 
, And thou poor child of vanity and pride! 
| Thou grov’ling tenant of a gorgeous sty ! 
| Thou thing without a heart! wilt thou deride 
| ‘Lhe generous bosom that for ought could sigh 


Apart from self?—A sight full foreign to thine eye, 


Xt. 





Thou'st yet to learn, thou vapid thing, and vain! 
What Fashion's selfi-l code can ne’er reveal. 

There be, who e’er against another's pain 
Within their bosoms bear no heart of steel— 





There be, whose mutual souls in wo or weal 
Must love, and live, and breathe in unity, 
That it were death to part.—’Tis thus may feel 
Nature’s true sons, not such as thou.—And he 
Was one of miglity Nature’s own nobility. 


XIV. 


| And now they part with aching heart of pain, 
That with its fiery tooth doth nigh consume.— 
Fondly they parted—ne’er to meet again; 





For, in far Indian isles, o’er his lone tomb 
The bird of Paradise did wave her plume, 

And milk-white turtles sung his requiem wild. 
He died,—her soul was sepulchred in gloom, 

And from that dreadful hour noaght e’er beguil’d 
Uer heart of grief;—she lived, but never more she 


smil’d. 


. 











Xv. 


The sickly sun hath led tiie languid day, 

Not with a glow of beauty from the sky, 
But darkly sinking ‘mid the ocean’s spray 

Like broken-hearted wretch, that from the eye 
Of the cold world would shrink away and die 

In solitude unknown.—Night hath unfarl’d 
Her sable standard from her seat on high, 

And broods with sombre visage o'er the world, 
And mutt'ring winds are beard, and distant thun- 


ders huri'd. 





xvi. 


Hark! ‘tis the trampling of the whirlwind steed, 
That yelling leaves the mighty mountain caves, 
And bears the tempest’s car, with frantic speed 
Amid the maniac company of waves, 
That how! with rage like tortured giant slaves, 
And, lash’d to fury, rush in wild uproar 
Toscale the headland rock, that sternly braves 
Their mad attack upon the sounding shore, 
Spurning the foaming mob with loud indignant 
roar. 
XVII. 
The cloud of levin yawns—mysterious form ! 
What art thou?—Standing on yon jutting steep, 
That rears its brow amid the bellowing storm, 
And totters o’er th’ unfathom’d roaring deep— 
A moment seen, as living lightnings leap 
With blazing torch, along th’ illumined sky,— 
Thy long locks floating in the winds that sweep 
With fearful yell, like shudd’ring spirits by— 
Now veil’d in utter gloom, and hid from keenest 
eye! 
XVIII. 
Again a momentary flash!—most sure 
It is the awful spirit that awoke 
The madden‘d waves to lift their mingled roar, 
And bade the whirlwind bear the tempest yoke, 
And launch’d the thunder-shaft to deal its stroke 
Of sulphury death!—Nay! it is a human form! 
Fearlessly ling’ring on the shaken rock, 
It stands amid the uproar of the storm 
And views the billows drink the lightnings red 
and warm. 
XIX. 
Yet she was bow’d with age, for she had known 
A hundred years sink to their gloomy grave, 
And all the flowers of her life were thrown 
Amid the past—Eternity’s dark wave. 
Nor did the iron hand of Ruin save 
A single hope her soul did ever know,— 
All, all were gone! and chiefly he who gave 
The smiles of Eden to this vale of wo.— 
She was alone! without one kindred heart below, 


xXx. 


She stood in solitude; and often she 
Had wished for death to lay her in the shroud 
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Of voiceless quietude—but never He, 
Before whose stroke omnipotent are bow’d 
The young, the fair, the mighty and the proud, 
Had aim’d at her the terror of his dart; 
And never yet one single gloomy cloud 
Of sickness had oppressed her aged heart.— 
She stood like oak that tempests vainly strive to 
part. 
XXI. 
And she despair'd of death, and darkly thought, 
By God forgot, it was her awful doom 
To stay on earth till earth should fade in nought, 
And sun, and moon, and stars should find their 
tomb, 
In dark unfathom’d Chaos’ spacious womh. 
Despair usurp’d her tortur’d soul to lay 
Upon her mind a load of ceaseless gloom; 
Goading her on with fiery thoughts for aye, 
Till madness e’en began t’ assume its dreadful 
sway. 
XXII. 
And she forsook th’ abodes of men, and o’er 
The desert wilds would roam, or ever past 
Her lonely days beside the rocky shore, 
To view with fearful joy the maniac blast 
Rush forth and lash the waves to whirlpools vast, 
And dig in ocean’s depths a sepulchre 
For shatter’d ships. And here she came and cast 
Upon th’ unpitying winds her tale of fear, 
While eddying storms swept by like wailing de- 
mons near. 
XXII. 
“Black night be blacker yet! and gather gloom 
Of thickest horrors, as a funeral pall 
Enveloping the trembling globe!—assume 
The aid of winds and mighty storms, and call 
The sounding sea to burst the curling wall, 
That holds its howling waves, and clasp the earth 
In arms of deadly dalliance!—’Twere all 
More welcome far than summer day of mirth, 
Though tempest drown’d the land, and earth- 
quake sprang to birth. 


XXIV. 
“Thou dread Omnipotent! whose mighty hand 
Sustains the chain that binds the earth, and sky, 
And congregated worlds in one command,— 
At thy behest the tempests lift their ery 
And roar in might, and at thy mandate high 
The billows sink to ripples on the sea; 
Thou givest life, or bid’st Dea'h’s arrows fly 
And lay the sad to rest. Thine eye doth see 
All living things in this wide world—ay! all but me. 
XXxv. 
“Yes! I’m forgot, and doom’d to linger here 
Amid these scenes of dreariness and wo, 


And hear the shriek of each departing year, 
That with irrevocable flight doth go 
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To ‘eck its grave amid thie shadowy flow In blood-red flashes, a fearful hurricane 


Of the dark Gulf of Past-Eternity.— Of liquid thunder on the lower scene! 
Yes I shall linger here, and when the blow The mountains melt, and with the hissing main 
Of Fate destroys the aged earth, shall see Fights the fierce element—and then is seen 
Time’s wailing ghost stalk o’er the things that] The lava of the molten earth, where earth hath 
cease to be. been. 
XXVI. XXXI. 


“Thou sun! that hold’st thy far refalgent throne | ‘‘Alone I welter’d ‘mid that smoking sea, 
On fiery Andes roll ng to and fro, 


But sunk not,--perish’d not. And I did see— 
Terrific conflict ‘mid that ocean’s glow! 


Amid yon azure halls of living lignt; 
Ye stars! ye worlds! and shall [ hear the groan 
Of earth, as stracé with strange and wild affright, 


Ye headlong plunge to never-ending night, Twas thee, o4 Deatii! and that gigantic foe 


And Chaos dark usurps the universe, All-conqu’ring Time!—He fought—with migh- 
ty scream 

Sunk in the sulph’ry Maelstrom’s jaws below, 

Which his wild strugzics made. And then su- 
preme 

Thou wert o’er all. But sleep had mock’d me 
with a dream! 

XXXII. 


When that tremendous hour, with fated flight 
Advancing on, shall hasten to rehearse 

To earth the doom of death,—the sin begotten 

curse? 
XXVII. 

“And once I lay entombed in slumber—Lo! 
Terrific Phantom! with a fiery crown, 

That, like the light of blazing realms, did throw 
A sea of rays far over space!—a frown! 

At which, the empire of the spheres o’erthrown, 


“Ah! and that hour must come. But until then 
I ever here must drag my gloomy days 
Amid the world a joyless denizen; 
%e sheer’d by iv’ni 
From their fixed adamantine seats were whirl’d And, e’er uncheer’d by hope's enliv’ning rays, 
Wises tien iene ton lis een dee Must view the light of youthful beauty blaze 
sé ‘ st ru i J 


As through the wreck of things thy voice was Across my pith, and hear the hateful sound 
horl'd That gladsome revelry and music raise, 
’ 


While grim despair hath gather’d close around 


Loud as embattled earthquakes reveling o’er the : 
My soul a canopy of gloominess profound. 


work! 
XXVIM. XXXIIT. 
“T saw thee Ruin—Death!—At the dread sight | «Oh! life I hate thee! but my soul is bound 
Earth felt a tremor to her farth’st zone, To thee as with a circling chain of fire.— 
As though tornadoes did combine their might Once I was young and fair—even then I found, 
In howling myriads, and had o’er her blown When every eye did follow and admire, 
The wrath ef all her oceans. Wildly thrown, Thy strongest ties were bound with britt’lest wire; 
A maniac mass, in eddying circles round, Thy hopes—thy joys were but as meteors bright, 


The sport of chance, she sunk with a mad groan, | Soon doom’d to p!unge in darkness and expire— 
Which, wafted o’er the void, with dreadfulsound| And Love is like the messenger of night, 
Did shake grim Horror’s seat and his wide realms | That leads astray, then hides its wond’ring lamp 


astound. of light. 
XXIX. XXIV. 
“She heav’d and toss’d and roll’d and in despair | ‘But now I move ’mong men a shape of fear, 
Did wildly plunge unnumbered fathoms deep, Oppress’d, and shunn’d, and lonely, and forlorn, 
Beyond the flight of thought or fancy, where And fill’d with many woes. As if some sphere 
Chaotic Night mysterious sway did keep From its fix’d place by hand of Fate were torn 
With brooding Silence and eternal Sleep, And wildly ’mid its shrinking fellows borne, 
That fled, loud-yelling, from their shaken throne | A moving sepulchre of mighty gloom! 
And left their sceptres, as the awful sweep A wond’ring world of dismal horrors, shorn 
Of empire’s fragments, and the mighty groan Of every ray of hope!—’Tis thus the doom 
Of stifled nations o’er the pathless waste was | Of terror drives me on, without a light t’ illume. 
thrown. _— 
XXX. 


“The lightning splits the sky!—Hark! ‘tis the oak, 
“Down! down she sunk--then sudden paus’d—j; Hurl’d, with a yell of consternation dread, 
and lo! | From yon tall height! Why not on me the stroke) 
Darkness hath perish’d! and the sea—the plain— Is there no bolt for this accursed head? 
The Universe is fire!—The heavens, that glow | Ye lightnings, pity!—lay me with the dead! 


Like heated brass, terrifically rain, | Thou hissing wave! that drank the shaft of death, 


kid 
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Is there not fearful rest upon the bed 
Of san's thy dark and gloomy depths beneath? 
Yes there is glad release fiom all the toils of 
breath.” 
XXXVI. 
The morning came and stood upen the height 
Of eastern hills, and smil’d the clouds away, 
And beam’d in beauty on the wood—and bright 
And lively neath the renovating ray . 
And deck’d in rosy smiles, all nature lay, 
Unmin‘ful of the pangs that did dc form 
Her face of late. But where was sie, the prey 
Of vulture woes, who braved the midnight storm? | 
ASK OF THE SOUNDING SURGE THAT ROLL’D ABOVE | 
HER Form! 


(Original. ) 


MECHANICSTOWN. 

This pleasant little village is situated on the 
erst side of a beautiful stream called Hunting 
Creek, that has its source in the Catoctin Moun- | 
tain, a spurof the Blue Ridge. It is fifty-two 
miles north-west from Baltimore and about the 
same distance from the city of Washington; and | 
sixteen miles north from the city of Frederick, the 
metropolis of its county. In 1805 the first house 
was bailt by Mr. Ridinoure; the first hotel was es- 
tablished under the auspiers of Mr. Jacob Weller, 
and the first store kept by Mr. Jacob Finor, in 
1806. At that period the present beautiful land- | 
scape presented nought save an almost uninter- 





rupted forest; and game of various descriptions 
wis so plenty, that the good host, Mr. Weller, 
wishing to furnish his guests witha treat of squir- | 
rels, killed from one tree seventy-three of those 
harmless little creatures; and, Iam happy to say 
that Mr. Weller is still living, who will attest the | 
trath thereof; he isa man whom contradiction dare 
not assail, and whose character for veracity, mo- 
rality, and piety, is unimpeachable. But, a few | 
years brought the weodman’s axe in fearful con- | 


flict with the mighty oak that had withstood the | cilizens generally, and industry and punctuality of 


blasts of many winters,and the majestic trees whose 
towering height almost pierced the clouds, all | 





cstown. 


In 181¢ the first tan-yard was established by 
a Mr. Wampler. In 1811, the Post-Office was 
established, and, it is worthy of remark, is now 
kept in the first house, built by Mr. Ridenoure: a 
simple log dwelling, emblematic of the present 
Administration, and would nearly answer the de- 
scription of a log cabin, except those beautiful 


einlems of original simplicity, the gourds and 


}coon-skins. In ISI] there was also c. extensive 


edye-tool manufactory erected, which is still in 
successful operation. In 1815 a woollen manu- 
factory was erected, which is also at present in 
operation. In 1820 the celebrated Hunting Creek 
Factory was erected by Capt. W. L. Jones. It is 
bu It of stone, two stories high, of fine symmetry 
and great durability; the grinding apparatus is 
propelled by Hunting Creek. It is two hundred 


j feet in length, and fifty in’ breadth. The estab- 


lisiment comprises about two hundred vats, con- 
structed upon the patent reel principle, consuming 
annually two thousand cords of bark, and require 
ing the labor of but fifteen men to manufacture 
twenty-five thousand sides of superior leather per 
annum. There is also another fine tannery in 
the village, beside two others contiguous; in all 


| requiring five thousand cords of bark, and wield- 


ing a capital of one hundred and fif'y thousand 
dollars ennually. 

The village derived its name from the fact that 
it was composed principally of mechanics. It now 
has about sixty d welling-houses, one church, one 
school-house, one academy, two manufactories, 


| : 
two tanneries, three stores, three hotels, two black- 


siniths, two cabinet-makers, one chair-maker, one 


| glue-boiler, three shoemakers, three tailors, two 
| milliners, three mantua-makers, one wagon-ma- 


ker, one saddler, one coppersmith, one whitesmith, 


| one butcher, two millwrights, (perhaps the most 


distinguished in the State.) one band of music, 
and one military company, which was organized 
in 1835. This village, for the enterprise of its 


its nechanics, combining neatness with durability 
in their work, is proverbial. Of the learned 


were laid low. “What a change has come o’er professions, there are three physicians: one regu- 
the spirit of our dream'” Less than forty years | larly bred, one Thompsonian, and one Huwardo- 
ago, the frightful shrieks of the prowling wolf | nian,—one phrenologist, one lawyer, three school- 
were heard at night, and the ouly response was | masters; to which may be added, one fortune-tel- 
the plaintive moan of the whipporwill; and bruin | ler, one prognosticator of the weather, one blood- 
reigned with terrific majesty, sole monarch of the | stopper, one pow-wower, and one witch. The 
furest. Now how changed thescene! The p'ough ' village contains between four and five hundred in- 
is seen gliding o’er the horizontal plain, attached to | habitants. It was incorporated in 1832. The 
furious s'ceds, and the husbandman is heard mer- | officers consist of a Burgess and three Town Com- 
missioners; the first was a Mr. Addlesperger; there 


tily whistlicg, as the chargers fling the foam.— 
were four others beside the present, Mr. Park, who, 


| 
| 


Now the clank of the busy mechanic, and the rat- | 
tling of chariot-wheels, and the hum of business | with the Commissioners, at present very efficiently 


are always heard, ere the morning sun has risen | discharge the duties. We have no jail, nor do any 
in its splendor to gild the eastern herizon. 


' of our citizens require one. A non-descript is 
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Stanzas. 


terrupting the quiet of our citizens, and, in that 
event, our Burgess confines him in an ice-house 
for twenty-four hours; and, if heated by air or 
spirits to fever-heat, the ice-house, at 22 degrees 
will soon reduce him to a medium temperature. 
All our citizens are peaceably inclined: peace-men 
in peace, war-men in war; always ready to mareh 
to their country’s defence at a moment’s warning. 
The latest test of their bravery was in 1836: a 
disturbance took place between the citizens of 
Mechanicstown and the hands at Catoctin Iron 
Works. On Saturday, the 27th of August, the 
furnace hands marched up and commenced an at- 
tack on the citizens with bludgeons, stones, dirks, 
and other implements of warfare. They were 
promptly met, and a furious battle ensued, which 
continued during the day with fearful violence, 
when the foe retreated, with many dangerous 
wounds. On Sunday, they capitulated. In 
this case they demonstrated how soon the quiet 
citizencan become the intrepid warrior; and should 
a rupture occur between this country and Great 
Britain, their blood will never cease to boil until 
they are amidst the clank of swords and the roar 
There are five main roads leading to 
There 


of cannon. 
the village, besi'e the great thoroughfare. 
are many picturesque scenes in this place; among 
them I might mention the falls of Hunting Creek, 
which has its origin in Catoctin Mountain, and 
rolls down its sides in fearful grandeur, form- 
ing sundry beautiful cataracts. How delightful 
to visit this place, and view the sun rising in all 
his majestic effulgence, and hear the little feath- 
ered songsters carolling their sweet notes, and 
mingling them with the sonorous cataract. On 
the same mountain, a short distance from the 
falls, is a delightful rock; it isin shape resembling 
a chimney, and is known asthe chimney rock. It 
forms a beautiful observatory, the landscape below 
presenting a feast for the imagination. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty which attends the ascen- 
sion of this rock, I believe no accident has ever 
occurred. The only trouble that ever crossed the 
path of the visiter, was when a certain Grand- 
daddy Richseeker ascended to the summit of this 
rock, and to his great astonishment could not 
effect his return again to terra firma. After 
he and his company had exhausted all their inge- 
nuity and physical powers to no purpose, they sent 
a deputation to town to procure the necessary 
assistance, when a general consultation was held 
to devise ways and means for his release. After 
various suggestions, they succeeded by ropes, poles, 
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( Original.) 


STANZAS. 


ARTHUR. 


BY T. 8. 
In Green Mount Cemetery, the first tomb erected was 
to a Morner. 

Morner!—thy lung and weary day is ended, 

And filial tears have o’er thy grave been shed; 
Thy clayey form with kindred clay is blended— 

Hath joined in rest the ‘multitudinous dead.’ 
But ruov art with the spirits, who forever, 

Have parted from the land of dreams and tears. 
The eye, whence thought’s dim shadows parted 

never, 

The heart whose doubt oft deepened into tears, 
Now sparkles in bright truth’s unveiled splendor, 
Now thrills with all the joy of certain bliss, 

But they, for whom care was absorbing, tender, 
Look to thy world, while lingering still in this. 


E’en while they build, o’er all thou’st left behind 
thee 
A tomb, in memory of thy gentle love; 
The living spirits left, have not resign’d thee, 
But yearn to join thee in thy home above. 
| And will they join thee, mother?—those dear trea- 
sures, 
Now dim with rust, and soiled with tears and sin, 
Will their hearts bound with the enrapturing plea- 
sures, 
The blessed feel heaven’s pearly gates within? 
Be their’s the bliss, redeemed from all transgres- 
sion, 
Be their’s the pain if banish’d far from thee— 
Thy spirit hath delight beyond expression, 
And joy enduring as eternity. 


| 
} 


All that is Goop in these, Mother! thou lovest, 
And with the good art present, day by day; 
But from the evil thought afar removest, 
And shrinkest from the evil love away. 
If they would join thee in thy heavenly dwelling, 
If they would share thy love so deep and pure, 
The wrong desire, in selfishness upswelling, 
The thought that would to evil deeds allure, 
All must be changed:—Then with a glad emotion, 
In love thy spirit will be joined to their’s; 
Even while on earth they bend with heart-devo- 
tion, 
Thou wilt be near and mingle in their prayers. 





Smices.—As for the smiles—such as the con- 
temptuous smile—the complacent smile—the ap- 
proving smile—the encouraging smile—the tri- 


SN 
a 


ladders, &c. &c., ineffecting his deliverance; and umpbant smile—the smile ot derision—the smile 
then our romantic veteran bid a final adieu to the | Of superiority—the smile for a man—the smile 


chimney rock, and could never be induced to as- , with a man—the smile at a man, ete., ete.—why, 
cend it again. A. M. B. | why—*“‘the least said is soonest mended.” 








REVIEWS. 


Tue Soventiesty or Minn, a Porm, delir 
ered before the Philomathan Society of Pennsyl- 
wania College, by John Ni MW'Jilton ‘This is a pro- 
duction of some fifteen hundred lines. We know 
not how long the author was employed in the 
composition, nor whether he designed to rest 
his reputation upon it, (this being his most leng- 
thy work,) but certain we are, that a publica- 
tion of equal dimensions emanating from the pen 
of a Pope, a Goldsmith, or a Byron, would have 
not only produced a sensation where ever the 
English language wasspoken, but filled the author's 
pockets with gold. And it would have been well 
earned by them, (excepting perhaps, the last, 
who seemed to have been born with god-like pow- 
ers,) for they would have bestowed years of labor 
and meditation on it, and it would have lived afier 
them to the end of time, or at least until another 
confusion of tongues. Ample time, and extraor- 
dinary exertion, are requisite to produce a work 
that will immortalize the author. 

But the author of the poem before us, doubt- 
less wrote it at the instance of the society before 
which it was delivered, without any anticipations 
of an infinity of treasure and an eternity of fame 
It was probably written in a few weeks, at most a 
few months; and surely a sensible poet would not 


expect to achieve a brijliantand enduring triumph 
so easily. If the glorious prize could be won in | 


this way, it would cease to be a prize. Every one 
who has the least poetic ambition, would devote a 
few hours to adorn his brow with bays, and chap- 
lets would soon become as abundant as spectacles. 
We speak plainly and candidly. Not one poem 
ina thousand “dashed off” at the present day, 
will yield the writer any reputation. A moment 


of thought must not be diluted with an hour of | 


circumlocution. There must be vivid and thrill- 
ing ideas in every sentence, and so expressed that 
the reader will unavoidably partake of the inspira- 
tion of the poet. To accomplish this, the author 
must not only have a gifted mind, but patience 


and discrimination to adopt such language as will | 


imbody his thoughts in the most natural and im- 
pressive manner. 

“The Sovereignty of Mind,” is properly an 
allegory, embracing the most important events re- 
corded in the scriptures, and intended to illustrate 
the infinitude and sovereignty of 

“The Mind Eternal of the God Supreme.” 

We took up the work impressed with the hope 
and belief that it was an essay on the Mind of 
Man. But we found that it related principally to 
the wisdom and works of the Creator. Yet we 
perused it with much satisfaction, for ever and 
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anon the radiance of true genius flashed before us, | wrought up to the writing pitch, and he seizes his 





—_——_—» 


jand indicated what the writer might accumpli-h, 


| 


| if he were to devote the necessary time and pains 
to his muse. Blank verse was the proper sclec- 
tion. But the subject was nota happy one—at 
least, we should think, not well adapted to the oc- 
casion—and one attended with extreme difficulty 
and hazard. It is truly a perilous undertaking 
fur man to attempt to improve the words of the 
Almighty. The whole sacred volume is a mass 
of such poetry, as never mere man could even 
creditably imitate. We will give our poet the 
benefit of a fair comparison. The following is 
the speech of Moses to the Israelites, when they 
murmured on beholding the pursaing hosts of 
Pharaoh, as rendered in the work before us: 
* Fear not, ye men of Israel—stand ye still, 
And see, this day, the glory of your God; 
You hosts that come to crush you with their might, 
No more forever shall your eyes behold.” 
In the Bible it is thus: “Fear ye not, stand still, 
and see the salvation of the Lord, which he will shew 


to you to-day: for the Egyptians whom ye have seen 
, 


to-day, ye shall see them again no more forever.’ 

We mark in italics an expression hardly pos tie, 
in the following lines, describing the sad condition 
| of the Jews before the advent of Christ: 


| “By sickness smitten and diseases sore, 

They wrought in tears.and at their meals they pined, 
Till pitying princes, by their sorrows touched, 
Again restored them to their avcient climes.” 


Speaking of the Romans, we find the following: 


“They searched the world fur knowledge, and the 
gods 

Of every nation under Heaven secured, 

And temples built in honor of them all. 

And yet, suspicious that the Lord of Hosts, 

Whom Israel worshipped, might alone be God, 

A costly edifice they reared for Him, 

| And on its front inscribed, ‘To God unknown.” 
And while the throngs were hast’ning to and fro 

In pleasant bustle asking for the news, 

And mingling awkward actions with their speech, 

Which they called worship to their deities, 

A noble Roman in their midst appeared.” 





But these are mere matters of taste. If weare 
not willing to admit that the author’s synopsis of 
the inspired volume, presents additional beauties 
in the memorable events there recorded; or more 
forcibly demonstrates the perfection and glory of 
the “Sovereign Mixp;” yet we cannot in justice 
deny that the poem is possessed of more merit 
| than nine-tenths of the poetic effusions at present 
ushered into the world. 

An author must plan and think before he begins 
his work. * Indeed the beginning is the most dif- 
ficult part with many. But a good beginning is 
essential, and if there is any thought at all ina 
poem of length, some portion of it will be found 
in the introductory lines. When a poet’s mind is 
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pen instinctively, to emit the scintiliations of his’ 
teeming fancy, the first lines almost invariably 











give evidence of the genius that nature has 
bestowed upon him. But unfortunately, even 
when these are possessed ») an eminent degrees 
some authors are subject to countervailing in- 
firmities, that most effectually defeat the purposes 
of their nobler qualities. We allude to indolence, 
impatience, and carelessness. ‘These frequently 
mar a well-begun production, and not only disap- 
point the reader’s expectations, but often smite 
the possesvor’s heart, when le reflects upon what 
it was in his power to achieve, and contemplates 
what he hes so indifferently performed. 

The poem before us commences well, and 
throughout the pages we find frequent traces of a 
superior mind. Yet it abounds with immature 
and imperfect ideas, and very many hasty and ill- 


selected phrases. We give the opening lines: 


| 


“ *Pwas lovely morning in the land of bliss, 
Where spring abides furever, and the flowers 
In fadeless beauty bloom; the towering hills, 
Crowned with enduriag foliage waving high, 
Their lofty summits, in the brilliance bathed 
Of the eternal sunbeams, and the vales, 
Like isles of emerald amid seas of light 
Enrobed in living verdure, odors shed 
In sweet profusion on the passing gales.’ 


’ 
| 


The following description of the posture of ce- 
lestial beings, which we find on the next page, is 
hardly consistent with the spirit of poetic inspira- | 
tion: 


“Within the shadow of the cedar’s boughis, 
Amorg the flowers, and on the grass reclined 
A company of angels.” 

Or this: 


“And they debated in their social speech, 
The powers majestic of the Sovereign Mind. 


” 


But here is the flash of a true poet’s mind: 


“The ages swept; nor knew the angel hosts 
Aught of their passage; for no rolling orbs, 

In stated circuits measured off their tlght; 

No intervening planets wheeled aloft, 

To mark the risings of the months and years, 
Or note their fall to nothingness again; 
Eternity’s unchanging morn of joy, 

Was all of life—of happiness to them. 

The only peal of passing years they knew, 
Was Pleasure’s footfall, and the endless change 
Of new delights that cheered their blest abode.” 





Here is a sketch, (by one ef the angels,) of | 
Eden, and the creation of Adam. It has much | 
beauty, and more thought in it than we find in| 
thrice the number of lines in some other parts of 
the work: 

“Unconscious of a spot at which to aim, 


Toward the orb on rapid wing | flew, 
And lighted in a garden, where the flowers 





Spontaneous sprung, and plants and lovely trees, 
Their fragrance shed upon the zephyrs bland, 
Or bowed majestic to the passing winds. 


79 





wandering through the cool, delightful 
shades, 
| heard the footsteps of the Mighty God, 
\nd trembled as He passed me; at His word, 
I saw the dust that quivered at his feet, 
Assume angelic shape and stand erect, 
Waiting in silence tor the power of life. 
Upon the elay inanimate He breathed, 
Aud quick as thought throughout the well wrought 
frame, 
The inspiration thrilled; its force was felt, 
And man, in majesty a living soul, 
Went forth before Him and his voice of praise 
Ascended sweetly on the early breeze.” 


Wiile 


The angel then recapitulates the most striking 
events recorded in the Old and New Testaments. 
It might be profinity to assert that his narration 
excels the original text in beauty and sublimity. 
Yet it is interesting, and will affurd pleasure to 
But the deduc- 
tions and inferences relative to the title of the 


the pious and intelligent reader. 


poem, must likewise naturally occur with equal 
furce to every one who peruses the holy writings. 

When the author finishes the Seriptures, and 
again launches forth on his own pinions, he often 
unfo'ds new and delightful scenes to the vision of 
the fascinated reader, charms him with bold and 
original fancies, and prompts a regret that the 
poet did not entertain and instruct altogether by 
means of his own creations. 

But the author has made particular reference 
to the Reformation, and expressed his opinions 
freely in regard to it. We are sorry for this. All 
controversial productions slould be in prose. 
Poetry is particularly ill-adapted to the discussion 
of religious doctrines. But he does not dwell 
long on the errors he attributes to the pope, and 


| soon soars onward in a more legitimate course. 


These lines would be no disgrace to Milton: 


“But the mind had burst the intervening gloom 

Spread in the reign of evil, and its blaze 

In brilliance flashing from the heights of heaven, 

Shed lustre o’er the dwelling place of man. 

Beneath its beams, the barbarous wilds were 
cheered, 

And savage nature, by the radiance charmed, 

Its tierceness and ferocity resigned. 

Where’er the desolating tread of war 

Had left upon the plains its trail of blood, 

The cultivated soil in bloom appeared, 

And arts of peace slied blessings all around. 

The mighty waves of ocean—all untrod, 

Save by the tempest, and that rolled and roared 

In majesty terrific as it passed, 

Roching the globe in their tremendous rush, 

A highway for the nations soon became; 

And busy commerce, with her freighted fleets, 

Marched o’e¢ the mountain billows; cloud nor storm 

The footsteps of invention could arrest, 

Nor stop improvement in her onward flight.” 


To give the substance of what is demonstrated 


| in this lengthy poem, in connexion with the title, 


(and no better theime could enlist the powers of 
the createst poat, were the necessary time devoted 
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to it,) we cannot do better than to quote the au- 


thor’s conclusion: 

“And so transcendent is the Sovereign Mind, 
That high intelligences He hath formed, 
Whether of human or celestial strength, 
Increasing ever in their excellencies, 
Throughout eternity, with all their powers, 
May seek his glorious atiributes to sean; 

And yet unfathomed, as at first, shall be 

The Mind Eternal of the God Supreme.” 

In closing, we state it as our belief, that, al- 
though this poem is defective in many such par- 
ticulars as are indicated above, yet it is undoubt- 
edly the best effort of the author, and possesses 
more intrinsic merit than any work of similar char- 
acter and dimensions yet written in this country. 
We are free to acknowledge that we object to the 
mode adopted by the poet (summing up the Scrip- 


tures, )to treat the subject; we admit there are many | 


palpable faults in the production, because it was 
too hastily written: but still we contend that it is 
a noble specimen of the power of Mixp, deserv- 
ing alike the attention of the press and the praise 
of the community. 





Tue Manyianp Mepicar ano Sureican Jovur- | 


wat.—Number four of this excellent work, con- 


tains a large body of matter interesting to the | 


professional man and the student. The Navy and 
Hospital reports of cases, render the Journal, we 
should think, highly valuable. We take great 


pleasure in speaking of this periodical, from the | 


fact of its being a Baltimore publication, and be- 
cause it evidences the high order of practical tal- 


ent possessed by the profession in this city and | 
The number before us contains over fifty | 


Stare. 
different articles, including a large body of foreign 
medical and surgical intelligence. The getting 
up of the work reflects much credit upon those con- 
cerned in this department of the Journal. May 
its success be equal to its acknowledged merits. 





Tue Jovnnar or Dentar Science, (No.’s rx. 
and x.,) has been issued. Although we cannot 
lay claim to much knowledge of the science 
to which this publication is devoted, yet every 
Dentist should know all about it, and we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend the work to their notice, for 
some of them are the greatest quacks in existence, 
and spoil more teeth than their necks are worth. 
We hope to see the day when all who practice in 
this line, will be required to possess documentary 
evidence of their theoretical attainments. The 
work may be had of Armstrong & Berry. 


“Quapnoone,” the last novel by Prof. Ingra- 
ham, has met with the most triumphant success. 
The best critics in the northern cities extol it in 
the most extravagant terme. We may publish 
some of the notices of this work. 
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Tue Curistian Wortv.—We have the April 
number of this magnificent and able publication. 
We say magnificent, because it exceeds all others 

| of the same class ‘n its beauty of typography, 
| exterior arrangements, &c.—and able, because its 
columns are replete with the productions of many 
of our most talented writers. The work is devot- 
ed to the advancement of Christianity, embracing 
every sect and denomination. Subscription price 
$1,25 cls. per annum. Address the Rev. T. R. 
Stockton, editor, Philadelphia. 





JounNnaL or THE Amenican Sirk Sociery.— 
We have No. 3, Vol. 4, of this valuable publica- 
tion. We hope the friends of the cause to which 
| it ie devoted will sustain it triumphantly, for it 
richly deserves it. The price is only $2,00 per an- 
num. Address Gideon B. Smith, editor, North st. 
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Putting a stop to a woman’s tongue is said to be 
“a difficult punctuation.” 


——— 


Marniace.—A man who passes through life 





without marrying, is like a fair mansion left by 
the builder unfinished. The half that is complet- 
ed runs to decay from neglect, or becomes at best 
but a sorry tenement, wanting the addition of that 
| which makes the whole useful. 











Exrravacant Exrenpirune.—A_ gentleman, 
well known for his parsimonious habits, having 
billeted himself on his acquaintances in Edinburgh 
during the royal visit, was talking to a friend on 
his return, of the great expense of living: —“ How 
much now do you suppose | spent in Edinburgh?’ 
“I do not know,” replied his friend, “1 should 
| suppose about a fortnight.” 


Peniopican Lrrenaturne.—There is no labor 
| more destructive to health than that of periodical 
literature; and in no species of mental application, 

or even of manual employment, is the wear and 
| tear of body so early, so severely felt. The read- 

ers of those light articles which appear to cost so 
| little labor in the various publications of the day, 
are little aware how many constitutions are bro- 
| ken down in the service of their literary taste. 


| Tue Parests Ovrwirren.—King Joam of Por- 
| tugal, in one of his public edicts, with the view 


of recruiting his cavalry, ordered all his subjects 

to be in readiness to furnish excellent war-horses. 

The churchmen pleaded their immunities, and 

some of them went so far as to say that they were 

not his subjects, but those of the Pope. Where- 
| upon Joam loudly asserted that he had never re- 
garded them as subjects; and by another ordinance 
lhe forbade all smiths and farriers to shoe their 
mules and horses, they being no subjects—a mea- 
sure which soon compelled them to submit. 








